




































































Fours 


2 Pass. Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe- 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 

Sedan - -- 1325 
Sport Roadster 1025 


Sixes 


2 Pass. Roadster $1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 
5 Pass. Touring 

Sedan --- 1935 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 
4 Pass. Coupe- 1895 
7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring- 1675 


Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factor- 
tes; government tax to be 
added. Ask about the G. M. 
A. C. Purchase Plan, which 
provides for Deferred 
Payments. 
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The Standard of Comparison | a 





Convenient to Care for andtoDrive | : 
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It’s a real pleasure to own a Buick not only because of ahs 
its dependable performance, but also because Buick has 2 eh 


so many conveniences that simplify its care and operation. 


A few moments will reveal exactly how every day main- 
tenance of Buick cars is quickly, easily, and cleanly done. 





The variety of these features and the comfort that they 3 
provide to the owner can be fully appreciated only by a 
personal inspection of the 1923 models. ey 
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This new gasoline tank filler Oil is easily poured into the No bother—no muss—to drain the 


snoenne areas cleaner de- crank case through this - crank case now. Just turn the handle 
livery ot ALL the gasoline. lengthened oil filler. of drain cap release under the hood. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 





Division of General Motors Corporation 
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WOOL LLL MUSTER ener nene terre 


When be t cer 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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automobiles are built, Buick will build themes 
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‘do not bear? 5 








question which the average or- 

chardist is called upon to answer 
is, “Why is it that some of my trees 
Perhaps he has spent 
a great deal of money in many years 
in growing a beautiful orchard and 
et one which is very unproductive. 
In order to attempt to answer a 


4 dpe the most ssidinbiauiditee 


question of this kind satisfactorily, 

we must divide the orchard or trees 
‘into two great classes. 
‘which do not form fruit buds or blos- 


First, those 


soms and -therefore cannot bear, and, 


“gecond, those that bloom freely and 


yet fail to produce a crop. We will 


‘now take up the first class of trees, 


namely, those which do not form fruit 
buds or blossoms and never bear. 
The first thing to find out is the age 
of your tree. Some varieties natural- 
ly come into bearing late, such as 
Northern Spy, King and Yellow New- 
town among the apples, the, Anjou 
and Comice among the pears, and nut 
trees such as the walnut and the 
pecan. What kind of soil do you have? 
If’ you have a rather heavy loam, it 
will naturally retard bearing on the 
part of your trees, 
and silt loams seem to encourage pre- 
cociousness. The clay and cold heavy 
loams retard the period at which the 


tree would normally bear a commer- ° 


cial crop. 
Orchard Management Important. 


We must next analyze our orchard 
management. Are we over-stimulating 
our trees? Are they beautiful to look 
at and are they making a splendid 
wood growth and have they large 
green leaves? I have seen very hand- 
some trees which were unproductive, 
If these trees havé reached the age at 
which they should normally begin to 
produce commercial crops but are not 
doing so, you may rest assured that 
your orchard management methods 
are at fault, that perhaps there is too 


‘much heavy pruning; too much stimu- 


lation in the way of manures or com- 
mercial fertilizers;. possibly you are 


‘irrigating or tilling too much; maybe 


your trees are in a chicken run and 


‘are receiving too much. nitrogen. I . 


called on a man this past season who 
had a Northern Spy orchard about 
twelve years old that was not produc- 
ing; yet, he was cutting-his trees very 
heavily, he was putting on nitrogen- 


? ous fertilizers, he was carryiug on in- 


tensive tillage, and he had a rather 
strong loam. This is certainly a com- 
bination which would keep his North- 
ern Spies in their unhappy state until 
perhaps they are twenty years of age. 

If you are an English walnut grower 
perhaps you are pruning off all the 


‘floral organs from your trees and thus 


preventing them from producing crops. 
The staminate or catkin and the 


-Pistillate blossoms of the English 


walnut are borne out pretty well on 


‘the ends of the terminals on the new 
‘growth: 


If you sys ti 
‘back. all the leading b es, you 
‘will, of course, remove the crop. 
Some growers also still follow the 
old-fashioned habit of cutting out all 


The light, sandy 


ly cut. 





Why Some Fruit Trees Do Not Bear 


by. C. I. Lewis 


To bear a crop like this your trees must be right, 


ing many varieties of apples and pears 
from bearing early. The first crops 
are borne on these small spurs and 
twigs, which oceur first on: the lower 
portions of the tree. Constant remov- 
ing of them will, of course, mean the 
pruning off of buds. 

Possibly the trees have too low a 
vitality, the foliage is-thin and yellow, 
there is little or no wood growth. 
The trees may be so exhausted that 
they may not be able to even form 
fruit buds and blossoms, and even if 
they do, they will be so weak that 
these blossoms will not set or mature 
fruit. We see how in sour cherries 
when the growth is only six to eight 
inches that all the buds on such wood 
are flower buds which are weak and 
are easily winter killed or damaged 
by frosts and often are 80. weak that 
they do not set well, when we get 
wood twelve to eighteen inches in 
length, we get leaves and spurs and 


keep- fruit buds, we get a neal stronger 


es ipsalis Sa 


bud and one which will not winter 
kill so easily and which will set better. 
Often in pear trees we: find that they 
are covered with great clumps of old 
knarly spurs and little or no annual 
growth is being made and the spurs 
are weak. The removal of 26 per cent 
of these spurs throughout the trees 
will often stimulate the remaining 
spurs and result in good crop pro- 
duction. 

We know that with some varieties 
like the Anjou considerable pruning 
must be done after the blooming pe- 
riod has been reached if a satisfactory 
set is to be expected. You may be 
attempting to grow some varieties too 
far north, so far to the north that the 
tree will grow but the fruiting habits 
are interfered with: Or possibly you 
failed to -redlize that it is not an 
annual bearer. Maybe with your meth- 
ods and with the varieties which you 
are you can have a crop 
_only cad other — ot pa mee 





‘ Possibly Jack Frost is coming along 






as often as that. It must be remem. 
bered some varieties bear once in two 
years. 

_ The Second Group. 


Let us now analyze the second 
group of trees which bloom freely but 
which do not. set their fruit well, or 
if the fruit does set it begins to drop 
off about the time the fruit is as large 
as. garden peas or small cherries. 
There are many factors which would 
lead to this condition, First, there is 
the weather—the question of winter 
injury must come in. Severe winter 
injury may so weaken the trees that 
while they may yet bloom, they may 
set poorly or may shed practically all 
the fruit which was seemingly set. 









every year and it might pay you to 
investigate the feasibility of a little 
orchard heating to fight that old foe. 
Your orchard may have suffered ter- 
ribly from drought for several years, 
or even for one year, and this always - 
seems to weaken the buds and t 
vitality of the trees and is reflec in 
the succeeding years, meayimg“a poor 
bloom and often_a—-misérable set of 
fruit. Cold« ng rains at the time 
the trees are in blossom discourage 
the setting of fruit; or if the weather 

is too cool during the blooming period 
and there may be few or no frosts 
and yet the temperature is cold, it 
may not be much over fifty in the day- 
time, but with such a temperature few 
insects will fly and without the in- 
sects good pollination cannot be ex- 
pected. High winds during the time 
the trees are im;bloom are often de- 
structive. They prevent the flying of 
insects, they reduce the temperature 
and all in all are destructive in their 
influence on the set of fruits. 


Diseases and Insects. 

‘Diseases must be reckoned with. 
Many a fine tree of cherries, peaches 
or plums is ruined as early as the 
blooming period by the hard attacks. 
of the brown rot. I know of one 
grower who lost his prune crop for 
many years. He thought it was from 
frosts but investigation showed that 
brown rot had been cleaning the crop 
from his trees every spring. Such a 
disease as scab will clean off entire 
crops of McIntosh apples or Winter 
Nelis pears, and it is well known that 
fire blight is very destructive to crops 
like apples, pears and quinces. En- 
tire crops may be ruined by aa attack 
of this dreaded disease. 

And, again, there are insects which 
are factors. Bud weevils and thrips 
take a great toll in some sections. 
Aphis are responsible for the lack of 
a good crop. It may not mean a 
shedding of the fruit when the trees 
are attacked by aphis, but it wili 
mean malforming or deforming of the 
fruit-in such a way that the fruit be- 
comes worthless. 

Lack of Poilination. 

The lack of pollination is probably 
the greatest single factor that is re- 
sponsible for the lack of setting of 
fruit when a tree blooms and still 
does not mature a crop. Nature has 
seemingly encouraged the crossing of 
truit.. How ‘of the flowers of 


page 19) 
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Page 4 


and if so, are they produced in 

sufficient quantity to affect the 
market, and what are the opportuni- 
ties for the pecan business in Texas 
in the future? 

Figures are pretty dry but, if care- 
fully analyzed, they sometimes tell a 
very interesting story Below is 
given a table compiled from the U, 8. 
Census reports, giving the number of 
bearing pecan trees in Texas and in 
the other more important pecan grow- 
ing states‘of the South, both for 1910 
and 1920: 


D ‘= Texas really grow pecans, 


‘ounds-——, 





T 

1920. 1910 1910. 
Ga. ... 444,722 . 75,519 2,544,377 364,046 
Va..... 12,452 868 3,927 ~ 10,568 
N.C... 17,470 6,876 145,753 | 74,862 
8. C... 58,025 33,366 25,783 159,823 
Fla. .. 118,547 42,512 1,025,673 307,682 
Ky. . 7,591 2,399 50,352 28,577 
Tenn 4,1 2,037 70,594 — 25,581 
Ala. 176,426 44,683 1,179,735 8,341 
Miss. 129,971 60,524 1,559,245 637,293 
Ark. 19,2 13,958 — 348,382 249,955 
La. .... 94,513 _ 36,527 2,242,859 723,587 
Okia, .: 400,480 128,431 4/296,642 894,172 
Total .1,478,582 453,700 14,019,692 3,694, +4 
Texas 1,045,694 1,087.619 16,755,421 5,832,367 


So. Sts.1,478,582 453,700 14,019,692 3, 694, 486 
~—821,888 633,919 2,645,729 2,137,981 


In 1910 Texas had over 600,000 
more bearing pecan trees than all the 
rest of the South combined. Ten 
years Jater we find almost 325,000 





trees less In Texas than the rest of | 


the South, in fact, Texas» has over 
40,000 less bearing pecan trees than 
she had in 1910. Probably the reason 
that there are fewer pecan trees in 
this state than there were ten years 
ago is that practically all of the 
pecans that are now bearing are na- 
tive seedling trees. Most of these 
seedlings are found growing along 
streams. Formerly much of the rich- 
est river bottom land of the state was 
covered with native pecan trees. 
Dring recent years much of this has 
been.¢leared and put into cultivation, 
thus materielly reducing the number 
of wiid pecan trees. 


Production Increasing. | 

The number of trees in the state 
means very little, unless these trees 
ere producing nuts, so let us go a 
little further with the study. The 
first mentioned states in 1910 grew a 
trifle over three and one-half million 
pounds of pecans, and in 1920 they 
produced over fourteen million 
pounds. This was to be expected 
when we consider the enormous in- 
crease in the number of trees that 
have come into bearing during the 
decade. 

In 1910 Texas produced over five 
and three-quarter million pounds of 
pecans. -Remembering now that dur- 
ing the past decade Texas has lost 
over 40,000 trees, we would expect 
the production to have fallen off also, 
but she is still over two and one-half 
million, pounds in the lead of the rest 
of the South combined, growing in 
1920 16,750,000 pounds. Of course, 
that year was a good pecan year in 
Texas. It was also a good pecan year 
all over the South. 

When one considers the enormous 
size of Texas, he instinctively thinks 
that it is not surprising that Texas 
has more pecan trees than the rest of 
the South, for he may get the idea 
that the acreage of Texas is greater 
than the combined acreage of the 
states mentioned above. The acreage 
in Texas is approximately 167,900,000, 
while the combined. acreage of the 
states that we are comparing. her 
with is over 371,000,000. 


Requirements of Pecans. 

Of course, not all of the acreage 
in any of these-states is suitable for 
pecan culture. Pecans require a 
rather mild climate, long growing sea- 
gon, and a deep. fertile soil. Part of 


*Texas does not supply these condi- 


tions but there -are- thousands and 
thousands of acres, particularly In the 
river bottom of this state, that are 
ideal for growing pecans 

Some cf the best improved varieties 
of pecans, such as the-Burkett, Hal- 


* bert, . —: make’ and Texas Prolific, 





The Pecan In Texas 


by W. B. 


have originated in this state, that is, 
they are simply strains of superior 
wild nuts that have been propagated. 
The wild nuts of Texas compete very 
favorably in the markets with im- 
proved nuts grown in other places, 
in fact, the pecan crop brought to 
Texas growers in 1920 almost three 


Lanham 


few exceptions, the planting of pecans 
commercially in ‘Texas has been taken 
up only within the last few years. A 
notable exception is the Combination 
Orchard at Winona in east Texas, 
managed by Mr. B. C. Butterfield. 
About sixteen years ago they planted 
about 1,000 acres in peaches., A few 





Combination Orchard Co.'s pecan grove after removal of peach trees. 


Orchard 


15 years old, 


and three-quarter million dollars, and 
there was practically no outlay except 
for harvesting and marketing. 

Col. Ike: Pryor of San Antonio one 
year sold over forty carloads of 
pecans, These were practically all 
native pecans from trees that had re- 


years later they began to realize the 
opportunity of pecan growing in that 
part of the state. » Although mbst of 
the wild pecans in Texas are growing 
along creek bottoms, in a rich sandy 
loam, it was thought that the Orange- 
burg sandy loam, on which the Com- 














ceived no attention except harvesting 
the nuts, 
The Wild Pecans, 

The vast majority of pecans’ ‘ais 
come ontd the market from Texas 
now are wild pecans, but that does 
not mean that there is no attention 
being paid to planting improved 
varieties. -.The Census.’ Report _ for 
1920 shows that, while in 1910 only a 
few over six thousand farms reported 
pecan trees, almost 9,600 reported 


young pecan trees. in. 1920, an increase 3 


of sina, SENT pet SEM. ro * 
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San Saba (Texas type) in bloom on grounds of A. & M, College, College Station, 
Texas,* 
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peas ripen it is disked in with a heavy 
disk and a volunteer crop of peas at 
once springs up.. This is allowed to 
mature and is also disked in, some. 
times two or three crops being added 
to the soil in one season and from 
the original planting. 

The older trees are now arqund six- 
teen years of age, and last year all 
the: treés over twelve years old pro- 
duced from 60 to 75 pounds per tree, 
those around ten years of age aver- 
aging. only about 15 pounds.- The 
pecans are carefully graded and sold 
on their merits and have brought 
from 40c to 75c a pound. E. Gen- 
try, County. Agent of Smith County, 
estimates that there will be a crop of 
around 100,000 pounds on the orchard 
this year. While this is a short crop, 
at the above prices it would yield a 
nice little revenue at that. : 


Big Developments. 

Just this last year, there was plant- 
ed near the A. & M. College on the 
Brazos river by. Charles. Felker 
several hundred acres of improved 
pecans, On the Trinity Valley farms 
near Dallas was planted over one 
thousand acres of improved pecans 
last year. This planting is on very 
superior alluvial bottom land, which 
has been levied to protect it from 
overflow, and the young pecan trees 
planted 70 ft. apart were given care- 
ful cultivation; the rest of the land 
being cultivated to cotton. The cot- 
ton made from one quarter to three- 
quarters of a bale per acre, and the 
manager estimated that he produced 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent as 
much cotton as if the pecan trees had 
not been planted. This large company 
has its own pecan nursery in charge 
of J. A. Evans, who was. formerly 
Pecan Specialist for the Extension 
Service of the A. & M. College. They 
also have Oscar Gray, a graduate 
of the A. & M. College of Texas, for 
Horticulturist, who devotes his entire 
time to their pecan groves. So much 
confidence has this company. in the 
future of the pecan industry that they 
are planning to plant one thousand 
acres a year to improved varieties of 
pecans for the next five to ten years. 

There are vast acreages of land in 
Texas suited to pecans that are now 
growing farm crops only. Pecans 
have: been so easily grown in this 
state, or rather so easily harvested, 
that it is the exceptional native Texan 
who takes an interest in planting a 
grove. However, the state is awaken- 
ing up to its opportunity. 

While J. A. Evans was Pecan 
Specialist for the Extension Service, 
he. devoted his entire time to the 
development of pecan culture, . Due 
to his efforts and those of such men 
as Colonel Holland, Dean Kyle and 
Charles Edwards, people. are begin- 
ning to appreciate the. possibilities of 
growing pecans, While there has 
been much easy money made simply 
by harvesting pecans, thinking horti- 
culturists realize that such conditions 
cannot continue indefinitely. To be 
really successful at a stable business, 
pecans must be planted and cared for 
properly. Improved large, “paper 
shell” varieties are being planted that 
will demand. a premium on _ the 
market, 

Texas, does not have to go to other 
states for varieties either. In addi- 
tion to the varieties mentioned above 
that have originated in this state, 
there are, no doubt, many wild pecan 
trees that are now producing even a 


bination lands were planted, would—better nut than any we have at the 


also grow good pecans, so pecan trees 
were planted in the peach orchard 
about sixty feet apart, mostly of the 
following varieties: Stuart, Schley, 
Delmas, Pabst, Success. As the pecan 
trees grew large enough to require 
more room, the peach trees have been 
removed from about 700 acres of this 
orchard and the remaining 300 acres 
of peaches: will be taken out shortly. 


Orchard Culture. é 


The orchard is planted to cow-peas 
er in-the spring and-as soon as the 








¢. * 
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present time. There is little danger 
of over-production as the area of 
profitable pecan culture in the South 
is comparatively, limited.and the de- 
mands for. sare increasing more 
rapidly in the supply. 

-Peean growing in the future must 


‘be considered a business, not a “get- — 
‘ rich-quick” scheme, and for the man 





who loves the business, has a. little 


capital and a vast capacity to “get uD © 






and go,” Texas. not~only extends a 
hearty. e petives uattese affords. 
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HERE is perhaps no single 
heavy j problem connected with the suc- 
eas at cessful production of perishable 
ved to summer fruit that offers greater dif- 
some- ficulty than that incident to the proper 
added ~ marketing of these fruits. Upon the 
| from successful marketing of the crop must 

- depend the profit or loss from. the 
nd six- ~ year’s operation. Notwithstanding 
ar all ‘the high type of salesmanship that 
d pro- may be employed, profitable market- 
r tree, - 4ug must depend upon (1) a product’ 

aver- arriving in the consuming centers in 
The -_high class condition, so that it will 
d sold make a good appearance in the retail 
rought — trade, and (2) upon a sufficiently. 
Gen- broad market so that the fruit -an be 


* distributed and local “gluts” avoided. 
: Because of the tremendous losses 
that annually oceur in this country, 
» due to fruit and vegetables. becoming 
overripe and decaying while in transit 
to market, the U. S, Department of 
Agriculture has for many years been 
investigating the best methods of han- 
. dling and transporting fruit to get it 
on the market in the best possible 
condition. Asa result of these studies, 
a@ great deal has been learned con- 
G cerning the fundamental factors cou- 
- cerned in the proper uandling of fruit. 
’ Certain fruits, such as berries, must 
be handled very rapidly when they be- 
come ripe, if there is to be no loss in 
marketing. As fruit approaches ripe- 
* ness on the vine or tree, it becomes 
gradually softer and softer. By the 
time berries, cherries, etc., first reach 
full color on the vine or tree they 
are usually still firm to the touch,. but 
much softer than the green fruit. 
This softening with ripening appar- 
ently is true for deciduous fruits in 
general, but appears most marked in 
berries and other summer fruits, due 
to the rapidity with which the ripen- 
ing and softening occurs. 
Regardless of whether or not the 
' fruit is separated from the plant, the 
ripening continues. In most fruits, 
the ripening is somewhat more rapid 
after picking than‘ before, provided it 
is held at the same temperature. 
The total length of time the fruit will 
hold up, following picking, however, 
will depend to a considerable extent 
upon how ripe it is when picked. If 
allowed to become too soft before 
picking, summer fruits will not hold 
up long after being removed from the 
tree or vine. If such fruits as cher- 





ecans 
} this ries, plums, berries, etec., are picked 
ested, é too early, however, they are low in 
Texan sugar content, high in- acid, and of 
ing a very poor quality. } 
faken- The number of days that fruit in 
Pecan 
rvice, 
> the 

Due 

men 
} and PROBLEM for serious consid- 
segin- A eration in planning an orchard 
ies of is the advisability of using 
has fillers. There are many factors which 
imply have a bearing on this subject, such 
horti- * as the value of the land, soil char- 
tions acteristics, varieties to ‘be’ used, 
o be method of cultivation and possibly 
iness, the distance from the packing house. 
d for In general where the land has a 
paper relatively low value, say from $100 
| re per acre down, it would seem more 


wise not to use the filler system, byt 
there might be a. number of reasons 


other whereby it would be advantageous. 
addi- By planting the permanent trees 
ubove from forty to forty-five feet between 
state, the rows and forty feet in the row 


yecan you have ample opportunity to take 
ren & care of each individual tree over a 
tthe long period of years without crowd- 
unger - ing and where crops are to be grown 
a of between the rows you would be able 
Jouth to plant a considerable proportion of 
e de- ‘the whole area without doing serious 
more — harm to the trees, Also in alfalfa. 

; sod if one wished to do so the. hay 
must — -could be removed more easily than if 
“get- 3 the trees were planted relatively 
man | close, but is it a wise plan to inter- 
little — crop with hay - field’ crops? a 





ey 


by J. R. 





Precooling of Summer Fruits — 


Magness 


\Plant Physiologist, (U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


any particular condition of ripeness 
can-be held after its removal from the 
vine is largely dependent upon tem- 
perature. It is a well known fact that 
ripening in the field is much delayed 
by low temperatures, and it is equally 
true that the ripening and. softening 
of the fruit after pic is retarded 
in proportion to the temperature re- 
duction. Most summer fruits will 
soften and ripen 5 to 8 times as rapid- 
ly at 65° F. as they will at 42° F. 
The ripening processes cannot be 
stopped entirely at. any temperature 
that will not freeze the fruit, but they 
can. be so retarded. that ‘even such 
highly perishable fruits as straw- 
berries can be successfully placed in 
markets at great-distances. Califor- 
nia strawberries are shipped to Texas, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and last sum- 
mer one car went even to New York. 
Hood River, Ore, and Puyallup, 
Wash., berries are frequently seen 
on the Chicago markets, These re- 
sults are accomplished by extreme 
care in picking, rapid handling, and 
precooling before loading into the car. 
While most of this discussion will 
deal with, precooling, it must be em- 
phasized that precooling is not a cure- 
all, as some districts have learned to 
their sorrow, but is one step, equally 
but not more important than careful 
picking and handling, in successfully 
Placing perishable fruit on distant 
markets. . 


Purpose of Precooling. 

The term precooling is applied to 
an initial rapid lowering of the tem- 
perature of a product before trans- 
-porting it to market, or before -plac- 
ing in permanent storage, as the case 
may be. The reason for this can be 
readily understood from. the discus- 
sion of the relation of temperature to 
the ripenfhg processes. When one of 
even the very best of refrigerator 
express or freight cars is filled with 
hot fruit during the summer. season, 
from two to four days, depending up- 
on the product with which the car is 
loaded, must elapse before the 
producé in the car attains the tem- 
perature at which the ice will hold 
the car after it is once cooled down. 
Careful tests carried out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have shown 
that a properly iced refrigerator car 
will finally reach a temperature of 


about 40° to 45° at the bottom of the 
car, and 60° to 55° in the top of the 
car, during summer weather. It has 


been found, however, that if the car 


is loaded with pears, at least four 
days must elapse before the fruit at- 
tains that temperature. Berries, sour 
cherries, and other fruit packed in 
crates . will cool. somewhat - more 
rapidly, but two to three days will 
elapse even with these fruits before 
they finally are reduced to around 50°. 
Since three days is usually more than 
the extreme limit for shipments of 
berries, and represents an average 
shipment on certain other summer 
fruits, it can be seen that these fruits 
loaded hot into cars never really 
reaches a thoroughly cooled condi- 
tion before the car arrives at destina- 
tion. - Ripening processes are checked 
only when the fruit itself is thorough- 
ly cooled. , 

The purpose of precooling is to 
cool the fruit as. quickly as possible 
after it is removed from the vines or 
trees down to a temperature a little 
below that at which the ice in the 
car will hold it. This quickly checks 
the ripening processes, and if prop- 
erly done, insures a firmer and harder 
fruit arriving on the market. 


Methods of Precooling. 


There are two methods that have 
been very extensively employed in 
precooling. The first of these is car 
precooling, the second, warehouse 
precooling. 

When car precooling is used the 
fruit is loaded into the cars hot, as 
it comes from the. fields: The cars 
are then spotted alongside the pre- 
cooling plant, and connections are 
made through the plugs at the tops 
‘of the ‘ice bunkers with air ducts 
from the plant. Then very cold air 
is passed in at one end of the car 
and out at the other,- The car is held, 
occasionally reversing the direction 
of air movement, until the fruit is 
thought to be sufficiently chilled, 
then they are ready to go: Although 
this type of precooling plant was 
quite popular a few years ago, it has 
not proved to be nearly so successful 
as warehouse precooling. There is 
much loss of refrigerating effort, mak- 
ing the plants expensive to operate. 
More important still, the fruit is not 
cooled evenly. The air tends to pass 


The Advantages of the Filler 


by Harold R. Hitchings 


New 


- 


tertilizérs are added and the supply 


of humus is maintained it will work 
all right, But in a sod orchard the 
removal of the hay crop will certain- 
ly work a hardship on the trees unless 
some provision is made to fertilize 
the trees or put. back a supply of 
vegetable matter. On. cheaper land 
the orchard could be spread out over 
more acres with approximately the 
same cost and there is a certain gain 
in being free from the harmful crowd- 
ing as the trees attain age, and also 
the trees may be sprayed easier, the 
circulation of air is better, and in 
driving through the orchard much 
brushing of limbs with consequent 
knocking off of apples and fruit buds 
may, be avoided. ' 


Early Returns Desired. 


But many people in starting an 
orchard do not feel that they can wait 
ten or fifteen years for the permanent 
trees to come. into bearing without 
some return fromthe land, so why is 
it not better to with early 
bearing apple trees wh 








at four or five years of age and will 


York 


in all probability pay for the care of 
the orchard from this time on and also 
bring in some extra profit? Usually 
the fillers are at their point of highest 
production when the permanent trees 
start bearing crops and .it.is a hard 
thing for the grower to cut these trees 
down, To make this cutting certain 
at the right time a definite metiiod 
of procedure should be adopted and 
followed to the letter, 

If the orchard is to be cultivated 
other intercrops may be grown for a 
few years but one should aim to get 
the fillers into bearing at the earliest 
possible moment and crowd them till 
the time set for their removal. If the 
side limbs of the fillers bother in driv- 


ing through the orchard they should’ These 


be trimmed off close to the body and 
the top of the tree should be depend- 
ed upon for future crops. If of 
the filler trees . crowding i 
the time for ns 
they 









a 





through the larger open spaces in the 
cars, and the centers of the compact 
stacks of boxes or crates are not 
cooled thoroughly. In order to pre- 
vent the load from shifting, it is 
~essential that the packages be load- 
ed as compactly as possible, and this 
results in the worst possible arrange- 
ment for cooling. In the light of 
past experience, the construction of 
this type of plant is not to be recom- 
mended. 


Warehouse Precooling. 

In warehouse precooling, regular 
~eold storage plants equipped for rapid 
cooling, are utilized to cool the fruit 
before it is loaded into the cars. The 
fruit is brought into the plant as 
quickly as possible after picking, and 
packing, and -placed at once in the 
precooling rooms. Here it is cooled 
as quickly as possible. The success 
of precooling, if fruit is picked and 
handied properly, will: depend very 
largely upon the rapidity with which 
the fruit can be cooled. The plant 
should have sufficient refrigerating 
capacity to cool strawberries thor- 
oughly within 6 to 8 hours after be- 
ing taken into the storage> rooms, 
Sour cherries should be cooled with- 
“ing 8 to 10 hours, and peaches, pears, 
and plums in 12 to 15 hours. 

Failure many cases in attempt- 
ing to precool fruit has been due to 
lack of sufficient refrigeration capac- 
ity for the quantity of fruit to be 
handled, It is obviously better to 
load fruit at once and start it on its 
way to market than to hold the fruit 
at the cold storage plant for twenty- 
four hours, and then not have it thor- 
oughly cooled. 

Refrigeration engineers rate their 
equipment in tons per twenty-four 
hours, a ton of refrigeration being the 
equivalent to that produced by the 


melting of a ton of ice. To insu a 
the prompt cooling of the fruit 8 a 
essential that at least 5 efrig- P 


eration be provided foreach car of 
small fruits y that it is planned 
to handle, Thus, if a maximum of 
15 cars ‘per day will be handled 
through .the plant, 75 tons refrigera- 
tion will be required to properly cool 
the fruit. For such fruits as pears 
and summer apples 6 to 7 tons re 
frigeration per car per day should be 
provided. 


Handling Fruit for Precooling. 
Since the -salient requirements for 
successful precodling of fruit are (1) 


(Concluded on page 15) 


System 


twenty or twenty-five years. The 
main point is to get the largest pro- 
duction from a given area of land of 
the highest quality apples in the 
easiest way, or at the ‘east cost. If 
we can take an area of poorer soil or 
a highly productive soil and plant the 
trees a little closer by using different 
varieties and push some of these 
trees a little harder and get some 
profit out early in the game we have 
accomplished something worth while, 


The Right Varieties. 


A factor which enters iargely into 
the working of this system is one of 
varieties. There are many varieties 
that might be used to advantage, de- 
pending on the location, but to the 
writer’s notion, Wealthy, Duchess and 
Rome answer to the requirements 
most satisfactorily, with possibly the 
addition of Wagner and Transparent. 

ties are mentioned for 

} conditions, so one 
» the best variety suit- 
ality.and market. This 
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Page 6 


"THE fig is one of the four fruits that 
has been intimately woven into 
the fabric of human civilization. It is 
mentioned frequently in history and 
was one of the plants that was dis- 
seminated through the channels of 
early commerce into the various sec- 


tions surrounding the Mediterranean, ° 


some even being carried as far north 
as the British isles. This fruit has for 
a long time been prominent in Spain, 
and, when the Spanish fathers fol- 
lowed Cortez into Mexico, it is pre- 
sumable that they brought the fig 
with them, for around the missions 
that belonged to these forerunners of 
Christendom were found plantings of 
this fruit. These same adventurous 
spirits, in the Garden of the Lord, 
carried the fig into California, where 
for a hundred years the Mission fig 
was the only one grown, 

In the South, along the Gulf Coast, 
and in the South Atlantic States figs 
grow abundantly. From whence they 
came originally is not known. K is 
probable that some were: introduced 


into Florida by the early Spanish set- . 


tlers. It is also possible that others 
came across the Rio Grande by the 
route of Mexico, for Texas is filled 
with Missions just as California. It 
is certain, however, that from wher- 
ever they came their dissemination is 
practically universal from the Caro- 
linas south and west to the Missis- 
sippi and into Texas. 
Botany of the Fig. 

The common fig belongs to the 
genus Ficus. Its specific name is 
carica and, botanically, it is closely 
related to the genus Morus, in which 
is found the muJberry. From a horti- 
cultural standpoint there are three 
types of figs. The common fig of the 
South ig known as a mule fig. By 
this is meant that it is a plant which 
will produce its fruit without pollina- 
tion. There are three crops of fruit 
possible on a mule fig. The first, or 
early crop. is produced laterally on 
last year’s wocd. (This crop is usually 
kilied by cold weather and can in no 
way be counted upon.) There is then 
@ second crop on the current season's 
growth, Generally this is the large 
and main crop. The third crop is 
produced late in the season on the 
current year’s growth. Some. varie- 
fies, instead of producing a definite 
third crop, jhave a continuation of 
ripening so that the second and third 
crops grade one into another and the 
two crops cannot be definitely sep- 
arated. 

The’ Smyrna figs require that the 
ovules be fertilized.and that seeds be 
produced in order that the crop may 
be made. This type of fig is not 
grown in the South due to the fact 
that the necessary insect, a very tiny 
wasp, the Blastophoga grossorum, is 
rot yet firmly established under south- 
ern conditions. The third type of fig, 
known as the capri fig, is sometimes 
referred to in foreign literature as the 
“goat fig.” This capri fig is not edible, 
but is of service in furnishing a 
habitat for the Blastophoga and in 
insuring its continuation from one 
season to the next. Without inter- 
locking and continuation of crops of 
capri figs, there is no chance of carry- 
ing the necessary fig wasp through 
the winter, and, where winter climates 
are so cold that the capri figs do not 
carry a crop through the winter, the 
naturalization of the Blastophoga is 
not. possible. 

Southern Distribution. 

A glimpse at some statistics will 
show the general distribution of the 
fig throughoat the South. In 1920 
theru was reported in South Carolina 
23,711 fig plants, yielding 283,496 
pounds of fruit. In Georgia there 
were 66,928 plants, yielding 638,509 
pounds of fruit. Florida had 40,470 


"fig plants, producing 441,591 pounds 


of fruit. Alabama reports 68,703 fig 
yielding 749,154 pounds of 


producing a 
Louisiana had 79,727 plants, producing 
1,351,060 pounds of fruit. Texas had 





by T. H. McHatton 


221,032 plants which yielded 949,055 
pounds of fruit. None of the other 
southern states report any figs in the 
census for 1920. 

It is safe to say that in the majority 
of the states mentioned above the 
plants are all door- plantings or 
are to be found in small home or- 
chards, There does not seem to be 
@ general commercial planting of figs 
in the South. except in Texas and 
Louisiana. In Louisiana there are six 
counties in the southwestern section 
along the Gulf Coast where the major 
plantings are to be found. South of 


but his efforts have not yet ‘been 
attended with success. 
Problems to Consider. 
There are several things that mili- 
tate against the commercial fig indus- 


try in the South. One of them has 


been that the fresh fig is almost im- 


possible of shipment, Particularly is, 


this-so when grown and produced in 
a climate as humid: as that of the 
South. Then again, the fresh fig is 
80 little known in the large centers 
of population that; were they success- 
fully. placed upon the markets, it 





A two-year-old fig orchard at Alvin, Texas. 


Hotston, in Texas, there are some 
five counties in which figs are planted 
and produced commercially. These 
conunercial fig enterprises were under 
full swing and a high: quality of fig 
preserve was being made prior to 
1917; but during the winter of 1917 
there was a severe freeze which 
wiped out many of the orchards, Fol- 
lowing this- freeze, in 1918 and 1919, 


the price of sugar was so high that ‘add to the cost of production. 


it was not commercially profitable to 








Ten-acre fig orchard; Alvin, Texas. 


put up fig preserves and,the revivify- 
ing of the-industry was delayed for 
several years. It is now on ‘the in- 
crease. 

Some -reports have been circulated 
about a fig industry in the Carolinas. 
If this existe it is still a very infant 
industry commercially. There ig in 
Florida one large commercial planting 
of Smyrna figs at Clearwater... The 
owner of this planting has been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts for several years 
past to naturalize the Blastophoga, 


* 





‘taining perfection. 
.tendency is more prevalent in those 


f > 


would take several years to cultivate 
the taste for this most delicious fruit. 
Secondly, the climatic conditions of 
the South have not been conducive to 
the development of a dried fig indus- 
try. Upon occasion some dried figs 
could be produced, but, generally 
speaking, all fig drying in the South 
would have to be through commercial 
evaporation which, of course, would 
Under 
the moist southern climate, figs have 





a tendency to ferment soon after at- 
This fermenting 


figs which stand erect on the branches, 
thereby permitting moisture to moré 
readily enter through the eye of the 
fruit. 

Under the Texas conditions and 
along the Gulf Coast in Louisiana 
there is ample moisture for the. pro- 
duction of figs without irrigation. 
There is also a lot: of sunshine and 


dry weather during the ripening sea- . 





The Fig In The South 


son, but even under these conditions, 
the fig growers of these. sections, 
particularly in- Texas, have developed 
the preserved fig industry and there 
has been: located at several convenient 
places throughout the fig district 


_ preserving factories which will con- 


tract for the yield of an orchard 
through a period of years. The grow- 
ers can then deliver their product to 
the central preserving plants and re- 
ceive their money. 

There are numerous ‘varieties of 
figs grown throughout the South. 
Most commonly. used for home are 
the Celestial, Brown Turkey, Black 
Ischia, White Ischia, Brunswick and 
Magnolia. Of these, the Celestial, 
which is sometimes called the little 
sugar fig, is about the most hardy and 
highest in quality. It may be suc- 
eessfully planted along the northern 
border of fig culture. It is small in 
size but makes an excellent preserve, 
The Brown Turkey is next as a favor- 
ite for home planting. The fruit Js 
medium to large in size, the plant is 
hardy and it is a good and heavy 
cropper. The commercial fig of Texas 
is the Magnolia. The fruit is large 
and pyriform in shape. It is a good 
producer and produces almost a con- 
tinuous crop. -Synonyms of this va- 
riety, as given by Professor Starnes 
of the Georgia Experiment Station in 
bulletin No. 61, are Dalamation and 
White Smyrna. 


The Propagation, 


The propagation of the fig is a very 


simple process. Ih the spring before 
growth starts, or any time during the 
winter, cuttings may be made. These 
are usually of last year’s growth and 
should be six to eight inches long. 
These cuttings are placed in the 
ground where they rapidly take root 
and within three years a good sized 
bush has been produced. The fig 
grows so readily from cuttings that 
wood two inches in diameter may be 
made to strike root. Cuttings this 
large, however, are not advisable. It 
is well to grow the cuttings in the 
nursery row for one season and then 
transplant them to their permanent 
place in the orchard. Fig bushes can 
be produced so rapidly that when one 
becomes sickly or weak in the- or- 
chard, it is a good plan to ‘remove 
it immediately.  \ 

The commercial orchards are plant- 
éd in well drained, fertile soil. Though 
the fig is a surface feeder, it is a 
large consumer of fertility and needs 
a strong soil with liberal fertilization, 
particularly this latter if the soil is 
at all poor. A limestone formation 
seems to be particularly adaptable for 
this’ fruit, and in. many instances 
liming is recommended as a profitable 


procedure: The orchards that are now 


being planted in south Texas have 
about 160 trees to the acre. 
plants. are grown to the bush form. 
A good crop, approximately 60 percent 
of the normal, may be expected from 
a@ young plant two years old.. From 


that time until the tree is ten to 
twelve years of age it gains in its ~ 
After it has passed — 
this age the old wood seems to hamper — 


bearing capacity. 
its bearing proclivities and it is cus- 


tomary to cut these old trees down ; 


to* the ground. In two years there- 





after they are back again to almost 
normal bearing. 


> Growing Methods. 

Clean cultivation is practised in the 
orchards. Fairly deep plowing, the 
maintenance of a surface mulch and 
the conservation of moisture is very 
essential in fig production as it is a 
plant that likes plenty of water. In 
order to insure satisfactory crops, 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture is 
necessary. From two to four or more 
sprays should be given, depending 
upon the season and the general con- 
dition of the plant. This spraying is 
against 
known as fig rust. 






_ (Concluded on page 11) 


The q 


a fungus disease which is — 
In sandy soils — 
figs are very subject to the depreda- ~ 
tions of nematode worms on their — 
roots. This pest cannot, however, be 
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on Fruit Production” is the title 

of Bulletin No. 250, issued by 
the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station and written by E. C. Auchter 
and W. R. Ballard. It would not be 
possible for all our readers interested 
in grapes to secure this bulletin and 
we are, therefore, going to make ex- 
tracts of the most important parts and 
are going to give photographs of the 
two systems of training which are 
giving the best results. 

Fortunately the grape thrives well 
when subjected to heavy cutting or 
pruning. No other deciduous fruits 
will withstand as much cutting and 
still continue to produce as profitable 
crops. Growers have learned that 
they can prune and train their vines 
to suit their fancy and still expect 
fair yields of fruit. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that a great many different 
systems of training and trellising have 
originated in different regions... Cer- 
tain training ‘systems may be espe- 
cially adapted to some soils and to 


66D on Fruit Pr of Grape Training 


. some varieties. 


The method of pruning the grape is 
commonly confused. with the system 
of training. Pruning is essentially a 
thinning process and has to do with 
the removal of such wood as will in- 
sure better and larger fruit upon the 
remaining portions of the vine, while 
training refers to the disposition of 


the different parts of the vine upon ‘| 


In order to prune grapes 
one should know the 


the trellis. 
intelligently, 


style of trellis upon which the vines 


will be trained. 

The grape forms a bud in the sum- 
mer in the axils of the leaves on the 
growing shoots. The following spring 
these shoots, now being one year old, 
are called canes. From the. buds on 
these canes new shoots develop in 


*the spring. The fruit is borne in a 


few clusters near the base of the cur- 
rent season’s shoots. From one to 
five clusters may form on each shoot. 
Usually about two good clusters are 
developed on the average. Wood 
older than one year does not. bear 
fruit, and shoots. which grow from 
wood older than one year generally 
are non-fruitful. Canes of medium 
size, about the size of a lead pencil, 
with plump, round buds, are generally 
more desirable than much larger or 
smaller ones. 

A grape vine ean produce only a 
Mmited amount of good fruit. The 
number of clusters, of good size and 
quality; which a vine can mature, de- 
pends upon such factors as age, vigor, 
variety, size of vine, soil type and 
soil treatment. Generally speaking, 
average healthy vines should produce 
from sixty, to eighty clusters. One can 
conclude, ‘then, that in pruning the 
grape the bearing wood must be re- 
moved every year from the d ble 
one-year-old canes; all wood ovér one 
year old and not necessary for the 
framework of the vine should be re- 
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moved; renewal re from which 
new cahes can developed, should 
be left and a coe amount of surplus 
new wood must be pruned off each 
year in order to leave the desirable 
number of buds, from which the sea- 
son’s crop will be developed. 


Four Years’ Experiments. 

The grape training .experiments 
have been carried on at the Maryland 
Station since 1916, with the following 
varieties: Worden, Concord, Lutie, 
Moore’s Barly, Niagara and Wyoming. 
The following systems of training 
were tested: Single Stem Four Cane 
Kniffin, Single Stem Two Cane Kniffin, 
Two Wire Umbrella or Umbrella 
Kniffin, Munson and the Fan. In ad- 
dition to showing the yields recorded 
under there systems and giving a de- 
scription of the systems, the following 
Other methods have been described 
and discussed: Two Trunk Kniffin, 
Y Trunk Kniffin, Horizontal Arm 





of training, the additional expense and 
time of erecting the trellis. required, 
as well as the greater difficulty of 
picking and spraying such vines, 
makes this method inferior, as a 
rule, to the Single Stem Four Cane 
Kniffin. 

Vines trained according to the Two 
Cane Kniffin: and Umbrella Kniffin 


Systems’did not yield as large crops“ after leaf fall in the autumn and be- 
as those trained by the Four Cane: 


Kniffin or Munson System. As a gen- 
eral rule, the canes were not vigorous 
enough so that a sufficient number o 
good buds could be- secured on the 
two canes selected so that the total 


“yields would equal those from the 


game number of buds distributed over 
four shorter canes in the Four Cane 
Kniffin System. 

Vines trained by the Fan System 
were not as productive as those 
trained by the Munson or Four Cane 
Kniffin Systems, but outyielded those 
trained by the Two Cane or Umbrella 














Fig. 1—Vine trained by the Munson System, 


Spur, High Renewal, Keuka High Re- 
newal and Chautauqua. 

Under Maryland conditions, the Sin- 
gle Stem four Cane Kniffin System 
appears to be the most satisfactory 
method of training. In our ‘tests, 
the best yields, as a whole, were se- 
cured from vines trained according to 
this system.. The fruit matured well, 
the clusters were of high grade, no 
summer tying of shoots was neces- 
sary, the fruit could be picked easily 
and spraying and cultivation could be 
easily and efficiently done. It is ques- 
tionable if the Two Trunk Kniffin 
and Y Trunk Kniffin Systems have 
any advantages over this system, and 
they do have apparent disadvantages. 

Although the vines yielded nearly as 
much fruit under the Munson system 








Picture shows appearance of unpruned 


Kniffin System. The lower fruit in 
this system became splashed with 
mud during hard rains and both fruit 
and vines were more easily injured 
with cultivating instruments. The old 
spurs were objectionable, as was the 
summer tying of shoots, 

Those systems, such as the Hori- 


“gontal Arm Spur, dependent on spurs 


for the production of bearing shoots 
are generally not as productive as 
those in which the shoots develop 
frem longer canes. In general this 
is due to the fact that the first three 
buds on a cane are generally less pro- 
ductive than those farther from the 
base. 

Generally speaking, thase methods 
in which the shoots droop naturally 
and are not tied up in the summer, 





Fis. ‘Same vine as shown tm Fig, 2 affer pruning according Yo the Munson, 
‘ renewal spurs 


System. Note 


ihe 


rad 








are the most deateabie, rag tor 
the vigorous growing varieties, such ag 
Concord or Worden. Weaker growing 
varieties, such as the Delaware, usu- 
ally do well under such systems ag 
the Chautauqua or High Renewal, in 
which the shoots are trained up and 
tied during the summer. 

Pruning can be done at any time 


fore the buds swell in the spring, ~ ; 














Usually a better selection of mature 
canes and those free from any winter 
injury can be made in the spring after 
danger of freezes is over. 

The practice of summer pinching or 
topping of vines is a questionable one 
and summer pruning should be prac- 
ticed only under exceptional condi- 
tions in Maryland vineyards. 


Our readers will doubtless be in-' 


terested in just how the experiment- 
ers at the Maryland Experiment Sta- 
tion handled the so-called Munson 
system and the Single Stem Four Cane 
Kniffin. A description of these two 
methods by the authors of the bulle-: 
tin is as follows: 


The Munson System. 

In making the trellis for the Mun- 
son System, posts are set twenty-four. 
feet apart. ‘Three vines are grown 
between each two,posts. No vine is 
nearer than four feet from any post. 


Heavy end posts of about eight feet’ 


in length, of such durable wood as 
Cedar, Black Locust, or White. Oak 
should be used. These should be set 
about three feet in the ground, ‘well 
tamped in and strongly braced. It 
would be well also to treat the end 
of the post by dipping in creosote or” 
some similar preservative before set- 
ting in the ground. The intermediate 


‘posts can be lighter, somewhat shorter. 


and set somewhat more shallow. 
The Munson. System has three 


‘wires, but instead of being placed 


one above the other as in the Fan 
System, cross-bars are used to form 


an overhead canopy. The middle wire ~ 


should. be fastened to posts at 4 
height of four feet. -Holes aré bored 
in the posts and No. 10 galvanized 

wire is run through these in the direc. 
tion of the row. Cross-bars of two- 
by-four lumber, twenty inches long’ 
should rest upon thés middle wire and’ 
be nailed to the posts. Wires should 
run from the ends of these arms to 
the posts to act as braces. The two’ 
lateral wires sltould rest in notches 

near the end of these arms. They 
may be held.in place by wrapping the 
ends of the brace wires around them. 

This will bring the outside wires about | 


‘four inches above the middle wire and | 


about ten inches to the right and left. ; 


(Fig. 2.) ‘aa 


If the vine is vigorous, a cane is 
brought to the middle wire the third’ 
season and tied. Later pruning con-* 
sists of choosing canes near the head. 


of the vine each year and ralying a : 
(Concluded on page 30) fae 
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Crop Statistics 


-@ CCURATE crop statistics are very essen- 
A tial to good:‘marketing. There are two 
factors, however, engaged in predicting 
crop statistics as regards apples, for example, 
that can change their methods to advantage. 
We refer to the present system of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in report- 
_ing the apple'crop of the country on the one 
' hand and the tendency to exaggerate crops by 
- certain communities or individuals on the 
other hand. Probably by far the best reports 
of the apple crop situation from month to 
‘month are those issued by the International 
‘Apple Shippers’ Association, which, however, 
are confined entirely to their membership. 
“These statistics for years have been famous 
because of their accuracy and are today the 
best reports to be found in America. 
The main objections found to the reports 
from the government, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are their double report- 


ing system. They go to considerable length to . 


report the total crop of apples in the United 
States for a given year, then down near the 
bottom of the paragraph they say that the 
commercial crop is only so much. The com- 
mercial crop, according to government re- 
ports, only represents 15 or 20 per cent of the 
| total crop. In other words, 75 per cent at 


' least of the crop reported as total is of non- 
‘§ commercial value. 
| Why continue such a farce indefinitely 
' when it can only redound to the detriment of 
the fruit industry. Reporting on apples. is 
somewhat different than it would be on grain 
and livestock. For example, a man may raise 


| hay and have a few loads to sell. He raises a 
| little corn, more than he feeds to his stock, 
| and it gets to the market; but he may be one 
of the large number of farmers who has a 
| home orchard and does not take care of the 
| same, his crop has no commercial value. The 
' total crop, seemingly, is based on the total 
' umber of bearing trees in the United States 
and what the average crop would be for that 
| season. That is not a good criterion for the 
' commercial crop. Figures gathéred from home 
orchards and non-commercial orchards of 
fruit which does not enter the channels of 
' trade, has little of interest in it to the com- 
' mercial apple grower, the jobber, or retailer. 
| Growers in some communities because of local 
pride like to boast in the early spring on how 
q the crop is going to be. They do not 
P yeslize what the real dangers of over-estimat- 
‘i ing ; are.” In the first place, it must be remem- 
' bered that it is the total crop produced and 
4 * not the proportion of the crop which reaches 
' the market and fixes tlie price. It is unfor- 
' tunate that this condition exists but that is 
the case at the present time. 
this year 75 million bushels of potatoes which 
were probably not dug at all but allowed to 
Temain in the ground and rot are the potatoes 
which early fixed the price for the American 
q Potato crop. The apple crop this year was 
reported as being rather large, and as a re- 
ult the prices were somewhat low. Never- 
less, some markets received practically no 
: apples than they did a year ago, yet 
8 price was much lower. 


mo) 


second danger in over-estimating is 


For example,’ 


that: these figures can be and often are used 
-by buyers and others against the growers: All 
they have to do is to quote the grower’s own 
figures or the government’s total figures to 
show that the crop is huge, whereas at the 
same time they may have access to the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers’ figures, which are 
generally correct. We want the truth and 
nothing but the truth upon which to guide our 
marketing activities. We can see no good in 
reporting huge crops of apples which never 
enter into commercial channels. What the 
grower, the buyer and all concerned want to 
know is the crop which will naturally enter 
the channels of trade. The government has 
promised to take one step which will be of 
great benefit to the growers and that is, that 
they will attempt to segregate the tonnage ac- 
cording to seasons. For example, apples will 
be divided into summer, fall and winter varie- 
ties. Had this been done this year it would 
have been a great help to the industry. The 
American Pomological Society is responsible 
for this action on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture. ‘It has been suggested that 


conferences be called to talk this. matter over 


but we can see very little to confer about. 


Fruit growers for years have simply wanted © 


the commercial figures. Why give them any- 


thing else? 





Better Terminals 


NE of the greatest needs of our fruit 
O industry is to have better terminal 

facilities in our large centers of con- 
sumption. At the present time most of these 
facilities are badly congested. Much confu- 
sion and unnecessary expense arise from this 
congestion.- It is gratifying to learn that in 
New York City, for example, this question is 
being given careful consideration. It is real- 
ized by all that trackage in the city of New 
York must-be limited. There are steps being 
taken now to study the possibility of having 
large terminals on the Jersey side and to have 
auto trucks, tunnels or bridges to carry fruits 
and other produee from the Jersey side to 
the various markets in New York. 

It is extremely gratifying to note that the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture is making a 
special study of this problem in New York 
City. Data is being collected on the quantity 
and direction of the fruits and vegetables 
through the port of New York in order to as- 
certain the amount of: produce brought into 
the district by each principal carrier, specify- 
ing the point of delivery as far as possible, 
the amounts sold through each auction com- 
pany, principally of fruit; the amounts re- 
ceived and sold by each principal carload re- 
ceiver, both through auction and by private 
sale; amounts sold each buyer on the auction 


floor, including the point of delivery of sale, . 


and amounts sold to buyers and principal job- 
bing markets by private as well as publie auc- 
tion sale. Also, this same Bureau is making a 
study to determine the terminal railroad han- 
dling costs, to ascertain the cost in motor 
trucking or horse hauling the produce. The 


‘Bureau is also starting an introductory pre- 


liminary survey on certain. selected varieties 
of produce which will give information on 


some specific marketing data and a knowledge 
of particular channels of distribution. 

‘ After this work is finished in New York un- 
doubtedly the Bureau will also attack the 
problems in other markets. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can improve the handling 
of fruit and vegetables in our great terminals, 
they will render the industry a greatly appre- 
ciated service. “We ought to realize that we 
must increase our efficiency and reduce our 
costs and it is only by a careful study of these 
problems that we can arrive at a fair solu- 
tion. 





Raisin Exports 


N article in this issue showing how the 
A Sun-Maid Raisin’ Growers’ Association 

of California has developed a remark- 
able export market at a time when many 
claimed there were no rainbows on the export 
horizon should be read by every reader of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
because the methods used by the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers, as carefully described in this 
article, can be copied to great advantage by 
the exporters of all foodstuffs. Agricultural 
exports have been larger in the past year or 


{ 


two than they.were before the war, largely —— 


due to the elimination of Russia from 

export field. In a relatively few ye ow- 
ever, Europe will probably _be-pfoducing 95 
per cent of her own foodstuffs and the export 
opportunity for certain American foodstuffs 
may become greatly restricted. Fruit, how- 
ever, represents a special field. American en- 
terprise before the war built up a steadily in- 
creasing’demand for fresh, dried and canned 
fruit. This produce, well packed and properly 
merchandised was forcing America into a 
market formerly usurped entirely by Medi- 
terranean countries. The same enterprise and 
careful study of European needs should result 
in an extended market in Europe for our fruit 
and fruit products. We will always have a 
tremendous competition from the Mediterra- 
nean countries with certain fruits, nuts and 
by-products, but these countries are consid- 
erably behind America.in methods of growing, 
packing, handling and merchandising. We 
can all learn from the Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers. 





Our Friends 
W: have been recdiving hundreds of 


letters and personal compliments on 
our February edition, which was our 
Annual Spray Number, Likewise, every edi- 
tion is bringing us a very large number of 
complimentary letters. For these letters we 
are deeply gratified and take this occasion to 
thank the thousands of readers who appre- 
ciate what we are trying te do for our great 
fruit industry. 
We also greatly appreciate those letters 
from our subscribers that give us suggestions 


- as to how we can improve our paper and thus 


better serve our great army of readers. We 
also. greatly appreciate those letters which we 
receive from time to time from our numerous 
subscribers citing some nal experience 
in their orchard work they have found 
has been. of great ena t them end which 

to on’ to their few 

















Profitable 
ple Orchards 


depend largely for their success upon the 
regular use of liberal quantities of 


itrate of Soda 


Illinois Experiment Station Circular No. 
233 says: “It has been amply demonstrated” 
that Nitrogen is usually the controlling ele- 
ment in apple production.” Also “Nitrate of 
Soda has come into the widest use for orchard 
‘purposes and has sufficiently proved its value 
in many experimental and commercial orchards 
to warrant a rather general recommendation e 
of its use in unproductive orchards.” ; 


This circular recommends the use of from 

. ¥% pound to 20 pounds per tree according to 

conditions and says experimenters agree that 

the time to apply is early spring, three weeks 
before blossom time. 


Whether you own one tree or hundreds 
the use of Nitrate of Soda will pay. 


Get your supply early. 
Send this coupon Soe my Free Bulletin | Service 


















Dr. William S. Myers, Director, Chilean Nitrate Picaiehel. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
Dear Sir:-— 
- Please send me your Bulletin, “Pertilization of Apple Orchards,” 
and “others as issued, also list of dealers who sell Nitrate of Soda. 




















-| three organizations, working together, 


“other news agencies will be given 


. the movement of strawberries and the 





1917, 52%c; 1918, 75c; 1919, 67c; Very few sales were made at that 
Are Well Organized 1920, $1.25 and 1921, 75c. The 1920 figure, however. When it was found 


_ but many of the dealers sold short at 1922 crop, a pool was formed and all 
ing Pag ge pom core sl 75c per box. the peaches were placed in the hands 
iad Chak shall i The threatened railroad strike had of a central committee, who handled 
. growers shall receive 2 4 had effect on the soft fruit market the sales. These men were all peach 
profitable price for their peaches: on the Pacific Coast. Heretofore it growers of large tonnage, as follows: 
The main variety grown is the El- has been the custom to sell the crop H. H,. Lombard, of Lombard &-Hors- 
berta. The prices have fluctuated so im advance of the harvest season, the ley Co., 100,000 boxes; F. BE. Thomp- 
much and the crop at times has been crop generally being sold before son, of Thompson [ruit Co., 90,uv0 
so unprofitable that the average crop August 8th, picking generally starting boxes; E. R. Ballard, of Ballard Bros., 
which a few years ago ranged from about September ist. Owing to rail- 15,000 boxes; Bruce Wees, 10,000 
2,000 to 2,200 cars now represents road strike conditions, however, east- boxes and J. A. Bourgaise, 5,000 boxes. 
only a tonnage of 1,000 to 1,200 cars. ern buyers could not be sure of de- The committee had very little. time 
oe yere 1910-15 the prices per ri cable hi prin sea tg As in which to work and had practically 
ro ac ranged from 15 to 30 is customary in such cases, the grow- no opportunity to perfect a sales or- 
_ The following —_— were re- ers held the sack. Early nee were - ganization. The returns for the sea- 





Yakima Peach Growers _ °“!ved im succeeding years; 1916, 35c; . quoted at 75c, later dropping to 50¢. | 


VY AKIMA Valley peach growers COP was small on account of a freeze that it would be difficult to move the’ 





The ae beeh sO me 
that a ronan aah organization is be- 
ing perfected for the gee od of 







be run without profit. A-five-year con- 
tract is secured from each member, § 
which will give the association an — 

opportunity to become stabilized and =& 
thoroughly organized. The cost of 
operation is estimated at 5e a box, 
office expense, ic; loading and in. ~ 
specting, 1c; brokerage, 2c and con- ~ 
tingencies, Ic. .No attempt was to be ~ 
made at present for centralized pack. # 
ing plants. It is believed, -however, @ 
that these will come later. The or- 
ganization expects to co-operate with ~ 
the Yakima County Horticultural @ 
Union and the Yakima Fruit Growers’. 

Association. It is believed that these 















should be able to secure a fair price 
for their product and stabilize the 
peach industry of the Yakima Valley, 

The annual meeting of the Yakima 
Peach Growers, Inc., was held récent- 
ly at Donald and the following mem- 
bers were elected to the board, of 
trustees: Bruce Wees, Donald; F. B, 
Thompson of the Thompson Fruit Co,, 
Yakima; B. R. Ballard, Zillah, and § 
John Bourgaize, Zillah. H. H. Lom § 
bard of the Lombard & Horsley Co, 
has been appointed by Director of | 
Agriculture E. L. French to repre — 
sent the public on the board. 
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Advertising Plans for 
Strawberry Crop 


S TRAWBERRY growers and dealers 8 
will undoubtedly benefit greatly 3 

this coming season by the campaign p . be 
which the Western Fruit Jobbers are —  ™ 
going. to put on. This organization § in 
has been showing much activity of bs 

late-along advertising lines and did §— %° 
in the past few years a great deal 3 

of work to stimulate apple consump- 
tion. It is gratifying to know that 
this same organization is going to put 
on an extensive strawberry campaign. f 
Display advertisements will appear in . 
daily newspapers in 15 to 20 principal 
| cities of the United States. Attention i 
. wilt be called to the large supply and § ~ 
the high quality and housewives will 
be encouraged to can a heavy ton- 
nage. News items will be sent to 
papers. suggesting various uses and — 
endeavoring to induce the newspapers § 
to support the “Can Your Own” move- — 
ment. The AssoGiated Press and 


faa 
ia 







statistica’ information; the retail 
trade journals will be given abundant — 
information concerning the movement — 
of strawberries; the trade press serv- — 
ing the fruit and vegetable industry — 
will be given information concerning — 







securing of their co-operation in bring- 

ing it to the attention of every con- : 
suming market; the 600 members of 
the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Associa- 
‘tion will receive advertising material 
to be used in their local campaigns; 
jobbers generally will be given win- — 
dow displays, and banners for retail 
store windows; letters will be sent to — 
domestic sciencé teachers in schools 
and colleges calling special attention — 
to the strawberry and encouraging — 
home Stoeger and letters will be sent 
to all it jobbers on the association: © 
membership list,- advising them of — 
the campaign and-urging them to 
show every possible preference to the — 
shippers who are helping to develop — 
the market, Even restaurants, hotels 




















and dining cars will not be over —~ bac 
looked, strawberries will be featured oe 

in the menus during the entire sea- 
son. The campaign is being financed ’ sist 






on the basis of 2c a crate, The grow: 
er and the shipper will put up %¢ 
each, the carlot receiver %c¢, while 
the local jobber will pay the remain- 
ing %e. 


Subscribe for The American Fru 

































‘Grower Magazine. Three years for” 
one dollar. r 
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- ing of planting in in soils. 
that are kept closely gathered are not 
ured by the fig eating beetle, though 
about the homes sometinies the birds 
d fig eating beetles, commonly 


| 
Alii} 
HH 
\ 
| 


: i | i il 
preferred. Little pruning is required {Fame |) ))! i 
except the removal of injured and ’ VA 10 He! 
dead shoots and occasional thinni Wi i 
out of the plant. When a bush get } 
“too high, it may be eut back if de- 
sired, even down to che ground. Along 
e northern limit of fig growth in 
‘the South it is well to plant on the 
“gouthern side of a house, fence or 
building anil, where possible, to give 
good protection to the roots against 
‘the cold of winter. When the plants 
are frozen down, cut off the dead, 
wood and, unless there are two severe 
‘winters in succession, the figs will 


i'ts J AFutwentusty. | ~- -  - Qmce Chosen, Always Used 


a Valley, The southern commercial fig is stfil 
Yakima’ 4 Reports from : 
i réecent- : 
ng mem- i 
board, of 
id; Fr. B® 
a oa me orchard. In — early days of = 
» and industry two or three cents per poun ° : r . 
H.'Lom- {was paid in the orchard. .A commer- Give this truck a reasonable opportunity 
sley Co, cial crop of 100,000 pounds was.,re- 2 ; a: 
ector of — ported in that state in 1922 from a ; to prove its merit, and the future equip 
Oo repre — hundred acre orchard, set in the ; : : ; 
| ers of 1891. Profits from 9600 to} ment question is usually settled for all time. 
— $800 per acre, on young orchards, per 
‘ “@ year are being shown from wor to ; 
} - time. Of course everyone cannot ex- ors " ‘ 

P| pect to make this much out of ‘fig | All over the world, in 264 different lines of 
Crop ‘planting, but there is no reason why er ; a 
| dealers a well cared for orchard in’figs, where . lusiness, you will hear owners make this 

greatly ' the preserving industry has already : 
ampaign § become established, should not be statement with a degree of finality that 
bers are of ape to greg handsome she a. fia pig Se bt 
> in two or three years after planting. . 
rare im i. Work is now being conducted in ves NO TOOM 'f0F u or argument. 
and did i some of the southern states toward 
eat deal ' the breeding of figs suitable for south- 
onsump © ern climatic conditions. At Bruns- 
ow that wick, Georgia, the Blastophoga grosso- 
g to put. — = )fum has passed through three winters 
impaign. | on a single capri°tree in that city. 
ppear is ae _ Rather extensive plantings of varie- 1 Tea Cossetatspaulonetkc tem 
principal i ae CF RepTe Rae BOS BOW. poms grows f. o. b. Detroit or Brenaville, Ind. 
‘ttention § © insure a succession and continua- 
ply and ~ __ tion of crops of capri figs so that the 


ives will naturalization of the Blastophoga can 
avy ton- + be thoroughly effected. Last year in 
the city of Savannah figs were pro- 


ae duced on a Smyrna tree eighteen 
yspapers -— ~~ years old that ag before er ~ 
””’ move- 2 is duced a crop. his was me by Pe eg 
ives ' Evansville 
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BATTERIES 


























_ The battery that 
lasts and lasts 
and lasts 


The economy and the satisfaction you 
get from your electric power and light 
plant depend to a great extent on ‘the 
battery. It is the heart of the system, 
and you need a strong, efficient heart 
that gives ungrudging service for years. 

It is significant that three out of every 
four electric plants are equipped with 
Exide Batteries. Yours is probably an 
Exide, and if you have had your plant 
for years you know how well the Exide 
deserves its title of, the long-life 
battery. 


A worth-while economy 


When the time comes to renew your battery, 
or in buying a new plant, make sure you get 
an Exide. You can buy batteries at a lower 
first ‘price, but the Exide has proved in thou- 
sands of cases that it is a dollars-and-cents 
economy in the long run. 

Not only does the Exide last longer than 
ordinary batteries, but it is*the battery of 
high efficiency, and it maintains its capacity. 
It is easy to care for and keep clean. Repair 
parts are always obtainable, and there is first- 
class local service in all leading cities and 
towns. Do not accept a substitute for an 
Exide—there is no adequate substitute. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 2 


/ 
Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities 





For your radio 
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ever built and sold. 
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spring of 1916 used rods and noz- 
zles, the only known devices for dis- 
tribution of spray at that time. 

When the spraygun made its appear- 
ance late in the summer of 1916.and in 
the spring of 1917 it was hailed with 
joy, but it is a matter of record that 
the spraygun was intended to be used 


only on more powerful sprayers thane 


were then being used. Evidence of 





Spraygun a Succes 
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before the spraygun appeared. Befg 
two years had passed several othep 
sprayguns were found on the market 
practically all sprayer companies sdoq 

made the spraygun a part of the stz 

ard sprayer equipment. Growers every. 
where bought sprayguns for their oig | 
sprayers or accepted them gladly with 
new machines. During all this delugg 

of spraygun popularity the adaptah 


The Old -Way, Tower and Spray Pole. 


this is found in the fact that in the 
fall of 1916 and in the spraying season 
of 1917 more than one hundred big 
10H. P. sprayers were made. and sold 
by one firm for use in connection with 
the spraygun—the first big sprayers 





ity, proper use and application of thig 
new. device were entirely lost sight 
of and without a doubt, some of the 
growers who are now going back to 
rods and nozzles never should have 
used the spraygun at all. ~ 


The New System with Spray Gun. 


Many growers 


Failures have been due to one ¢ : 
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4 By John C. Hull, Inventor of the Spraygun & 
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who thought they could not purchase 
the big machine, obtained the guns 
and tried them on their regular spray- of the power sprayer, or interferer 
ers, Without doubt, much of the favor by undersized valves, hose and 
which the guns created was due to its tings; a 
being a new device or method which 2. Incapable man handling the gun} 
made spraying much easier, . Every--. 3 
one admits that there were very few 


more of the following causes: 


set get an Exide 1. Insufficient pressure and capa 


Radio Battery 


The long-life battery for your car 


on 
- 8. Imperfect working or pootly a@ 





pl = : 


he first and second causes, above, 

? e the source of most failures, 

BS It is not force of the stream alone 
sa aa Ms — “that carries the ‘fine spray from a | 
aca efory Be praygun into the tree tops; it is both | 
he nn force and volume. 4 rapid velocity 
anies soon ir draft.is created by the millions of | 
t the stand, all drops of liquid discharged in | 
wers every. pid succession. This is iNustrated 
r their og the fact that one of these fine drops 

spray discharged alone at 300 Ibs. 
this delugg sure would not travel 6 ft.: high, 
use of friction, although. ‘these 


' adaptab C: 
., = oe fine drops. discharged, under 


me pressure, at the rate of 20 gal- 
Elon ‘per minute, are easily. carried 40 

} @ ff, into the air by this rapid velocity 
air draft which oa ae the air fric- 
for snaptntates by the single drop 
i to. > Hence, the necessity of 
mt capacity in conjunction with 


_ pressure in the spraying ma: |" 
miting the grower has a sprayer : 


2. of delivering sufficient volume 
~he must not Jose that 


nt ?p r ess Ld : 
asure after it is developed at the j- 
p, for a difference of 100 lbs. pres- |’ 


mn pump and spraygun 

the spraygun is wide open is a 
interference and will always 

a coarse spray, Be sure this 

pnce or friction is the small- 

it possible, which means delivering 
100 - per cent of the pressure 

n ‘volume of the’ power sprayer from 
} The well known LeRoy Childs, su- 
erintendent of the Hood River Ex- 
iment Station, in a recent -article, 

ys in part: “No improvement ot 
famental nature occurred in the 
lication of spray until the appear- 

» of the spraygun.”. Further on: he 
ims: “We can state emphatically 

i without reservation that the gun 
tannot be used on every spray outfit. 
dissatisfaction existing among 

ers today is probably due largely 

the fact that these growers have 

od to use them under all sorts of 
conditions. It appeals to them be- 
use of the ease of operation and the 
speed with which the spraying can be 


on of thig 
lost sight 
ne of the 
xy back te 
uld have 


“Reg fact, many. have followed the 
i of least. resistance, have used 
ihe. = disregarding entirely the 
jamental:-principles that must be 
: sent in order to obtain the benefits 
h this instrument offers.” - And fur- 
ier on he states: “The spraygun was 
— eeryentil its cece getter en 
outfit, and there it rightfully 
elor ‘to small . outfits 
é aot in thé minds of the originators 
the spraygun, and the orchardists 
] have used. it with poor success 
ould; in ail justice to the spraygun, 
Ider the biame:. Right from the 
the gun has given a good ac- 
of itself... The control.of or- 
‘troubles obtained’ by. orchard- 
line high-powered outfits -has 
more complete with the gun than 
yas obtained with rods and nozzles.” 
pete wv og gr to dispute one so 
nen Childs. - 

pme ap san PO AE 
are: An abundance of 
wer and capacity, thorough agita- 
i, fittings, valves and couplings hav- 
‘large hole or bore, a good hose 
ith smooth, uniform bore, and a 
faygun that is so -properly made 
lat a large volume of uniform, fine 
list-like spray can be discharged at 
i velocity to Overcome side winds 
@ to-create as much velocity as pos- 
le for reaching distance and for 
ment of leaves, twigs and 
nes, thus greatly . assisting in 
i a certain and thorough appli- 


One Nilensé should use the widest 
‘SPay at close range, using a gun that 
k 
er 


a 


x To aticot 


at 
“has quick and easy adjustment for 
sudden changes or instant shutoff. 
use a discharge disc, having 
less than 5 gallons per minute capac- 
, on large trees, and,always.in the 
nd of a man who will. use it cor- 
cttly, remembering. that not only is 
re capacity faster but more capac- 
at. high pressure is always better. 
That the spraygun is successful 
Fy mgreg applied and used is 


) one OF 


‘capacity 
ference: 


ro thousands of growers 
have been very successful with 





“McCormick- Deering g 15-30 Tractor 
Offers You Poe Bas 
Five Construction Principles 


1, Sturdy Unit Main Frame. 


ratio egnpencann aES unfailing 


foundation for the working parts. No twisting nor 


tractor to be built with greater precision, whi which reduces ‘wear and 


2 Ball and Roller Bearings at 28 Points—_ 
_ The power of the sturdy McCormick-Di 


sary loss through smooth-running ball and 
pulley—steady, dependable power, at your command through long years of service. 


3 -Unit emt ionier any Accessible— 


Rear inca 
Sa De ua Teo io eli ad 


No wig 
4, Ball. 


life of this engine. 


5. 


ne —— 


Operator Comfort, Convenience and Safety— 

Assured by the roomy platform, wide fenders; adjustable seat and foot levers, mini- 
mum vibration, well-balanced weight, adjustable drawbar,. throttle r and 
Alemite lubricating system. All gears and important bearings are ci asa run 


in an oil bath. No moving parts exposed. 


is carried without unneces- 
‘bearings to the drive wheels or belt 


transmission, steering assembly, etc.} of the McCor- 
and tested as a separate unit, then bolted securely into 


place in the tigid main frame. Easily removed ey RES Rp: 
delay and expense. 
Engi 
The crankshaft has two heavy-duty ball bearings. This design minimizes friction 


and shaft breakage—a feature years ahead of general practice. All wearing parts 
are replaceable, including the cylinder walls. There» should be-no limit to the 
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Permits the entire 
vibration. 
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Every farm power user should know this modern 
farm tractor. If you willgotothestore of thenear- 
by McCormick-Deering Dealer he will point 
out the many exclusive features that place the 
McCormick-Deering 15-30 ahead of the field. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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of America 
Uncosporated) 


Chicago, Ill 








guns and who sincerely believe they 
will never go back to rods and nozzles. 
It is safe to say that most of the first 
prize and sweepstakes on liquid 
sprayed fruit grown each year has 
been sprayed entirely by” the use: of 
the spraygun. 


West Virginia Society 


[THE West Virginia. Horticultural 
Society at its’ recent annual 
meeting went on record indorsing 
the proposed four-state combined 
meeting and apple show to be held 
in Washington next December. The 
states. which were voted to partici- 
pate are West Virginia, Virginia, 
Maryland ,and Pennsylvania, The 
plan is to. put a show on typical to 
those now being held on the Pacific 
Coast .and in Council Bluffs. Each 
state will, however, in. addition hold 
separate horticultural meetings. 

The society went on record for 
four or five constructive resolutions. 
A committee was appointed to .in- 
vestigate the neéds of the: State tni- 
versity College of Agriculture. A re- 





4 
quest was made of the West Virginia 
legislature for appropriations to com- 
plete the State community demon- 
stration packing plant at Inwood. It 
was voted to extend the “Johnny 
Appleseed Brand” of apples and to 
have them packed in other sections 
of the state. It was also voted ‘to 
extend the weather spray service, 
whereby growers are warned of im- 
pending radical weather changes dur- 
ing the spraying season. 

At the annual banquet, Representa- 
tive George W. Johnson went on 
record in declaring that railroad rates 
must be reduced if the fruit industry 
of that section of *the United States 
is to be successful. He felt that east- 
ern figures are too high at. present 
in comparison with western figures. 

Gray Silver, “Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, recounted bene- 
ficial legislation especially ‘along 
financial lines. 
a depletion tax for West Virginia and 
the development of the water C 
resources of the state. - 

Nelson R. Peet, of 


Y., gave one of his characteristic 
talks on co-operative marketing. This 
was well received. 

The University of West Yirginia 
was well represented on the program, 
the new dean of the school of agri- 
culture, George. R. Lyman, being 
present. : 

H. S. Vandervort spoke on the ex- 
tension of the spray. program to other 
sections of the state; E. C. Sherwooa 
on “Scab Control’; Dr. N. J. Giddings. 
“Sooty Blotch Control”; Dr. L. vf 
Peairs, “Aphis Control”; Ww. 8. Hough. 
“The Third Brood Codling Moth”; 
Dr. M. J. Dorsey, “Fertilization in Ke- 
lation to Fruit Development,’ and 
Dr. Henry Granger Knight, “The 
Place of Research in the Agricultural 
Program.” 

Other speakers were H. W. Miller, 
who talked on i mrt Storage for 


He spoke in oree ig 














Note the 

clean work 

this’ és 
doing. It will do 
the same for you—in 


e less 
‘money than a horse do tt. 





No Truck Farmer, Fruit Raiser or Berry 
Grower Can Afford to Side Step Proved 
Economical Farm Methods. 


The Utilitor hee proved ite efficiency. serviceability end 
usefulness in the hands of hundreds of users For over three 
years this dependable friend ot the smal) acreage farmer has 








served its owners fai y Owners write us “we could not 
do without our machine” Others tell time, money 

end strength their machines save pe ardeeny, 
The Utilitor now comes in two models—watking type or 
riding type There is @ Utilitor and the proper tools for your 
E ction demands that you investigate 





thie proven labor saver, 
Complete description of all models and testimonial booklet 


Write today 
MIDWEST ENGINE CORPORATION 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


TILITO 


on request Act now. 





from 
Decay in Shipment 


A Florida gre 
of beans which netted him $24 per 


hamper, while a check shipment 
worthless upon arrival at kee 


even if you leave the rest of the 
to rot on the trees or vines, am 


Write to us today for full information. Please address Dep't 12 
B. G. PRATT CO. 50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Apple Tree Borer 


Please let me know the best time to 
et the borers out of apple trees. I have 
faa some trouble with a borer that tun- 
nels just under the surface of the bark.— 
, pee PED” a. 


Flat-head Apple Tree Borer is 


; T the one‘doing the damage that you 


degcribe. as it works just underneath 
the bark of the tree, whereas the 
round headed apple tree borer tunnels 
into the heart wood. Most of the bor- 
ers are usually found around the base 
of the trunk. The best method of 
controlling apple tree borers is cut- 
ting them out twice a year with a 
sharp knife or using a pliable wire to 
shove down the burrow. Be sure to 
get the borers out of your trees early 
this spring before they have a chance 
to do much damage and then inspect 
again the latter part-of August or first 
of September before the young borers 
get established. The presence of the 
borer in the late summer is indicated 
by a dark greasy looking spot and the 
young borer can be nicked out with a 
sharp; knife before it has.a chance 
to do any damage. 


The Pre-Pink Spray 


I have heard it advised recently to 
make an extra spray for apple scab to 
precede the pink spray. Will this take 
the place of the regular pink spray?— 
M. J. B., isconsin. 

HE pre-pink spray as advocated in 

a more complete spraying program 
to combat the apple scab, is merely an 
additional (extra) spray. Owing to 
the fact that the new leaf and flower 
parts are rapidly enlarging at this 
time, it-is unsafe to omit the pink 
spray even though it may follow the 
former spraying:but a few days. Dur- 
ing rainy springs and in sections 
where scab is serious, the pre-pink 
spray is especially useful in securing 
an early barrier on the leaf surfaces 
of the opening buds against infection 
by the scab spores which are being 
discharged-constantly from last years’ 
leaves on the ground. By preventing 
this early infeetion of apple scab. by 
keeping an unbroken coat of spray on 
the tender leaf and flower parts, one 
has gone a long way toward insuring 
a crop of clean fruit. 








Use of Spreader 


Will you please inform we whether I 
should use a spreader in my spray -mix- 
ture? I have read no definite recommen- 
dations for its use.—O. B., Kentucky. 

. E‘use of spreaders in spray mix- 

tures-is fast passing out of the ex- 
perimental stage. At the presenf time 
many of the colleges and experiment 
stations are working on the problem 
but few have yet gone further than 
to suggest that spreaders may have 
considerable value. Calcium Caseinate 
is the most widely talked of spreader 
in use at the present time put out com- 
mercially under the name of Kayso. 

The theory in the use of spreaders 
is based on the fact that. the spray 
mixture thus prepared makes a more 
complete covering over the surfaces. 
This not only insures less possible 
chance for infection by fungus spores 
and insect pests, but on certain vari- 
eties where russeting is more or less 


common, injuries of this kind are less" 


likely because of the elimination of 
large drops collecting on a single point 
of the fruit’s surface. 


The Casein spreader {fs also shown . 
-remaining. branches moderately. By — 


to. be of value when used with the dry 
mixed. Lime-Sulphur and also with the 
Arsenate of Lead insecticide- as it 


tends to hold these materials in sus- 
| pension. : 


In the light of the experiences of 


‘ fruit growers and experiment stations, 
ly in the far west, up to the . 


present time, I would advise that-you 





. should they receive?7—A. J. R., 


- tsilob +b 


give the spreader a trial if you have 
not already done so. There is much” 
to be said in favor of ifs use and I ex 
pect to use it in my own orchard. 





Age of Tree 


I am expecting to plant an apple or.” 
chard on ‘a-12-acre plat on my. farm. [~ 
have practically decided on the varieties © 
to plant but am not sure whether [> 
should plant the ‘two-year-old or one- 
year trees. I noticed the article by you 
and Prof. Lewis in the last issue of Knseed 
ican Fruit Grower on the subject of the — 
Modified Leader method of pruning and ~ 
it seems to me that this is. the proper © 
method to follow. Would you please give” 
me advantages and disadvantages of the | 
two-year and the one-year apple trees 7 scbnas 
if the modified leader type. of pruning ig > ier 
to be followed.—G. B. Ss Mass. TR 
From my observations in various or- 7 

chard sections and my experience % 
in my own orchard, I would much pre @ 
fer using a one-year tree compared to 
the two-year as I expect to follow the” 
modified leader type of pruning. How-? 
ever, this applies only in case you are” 
able to get good big strong-rooted, © 
thrifty trees and any references to ad: 
vantages of the one-year refers to 
strong one-year trees. g 

In the one-year tree you have a 
chance to head back to just the point 4 
you desire and develop the side 
branches, well spaced and. properly lo @ 
cated, With the two-year tree this ™ 
spacing is done in the nursery and in © 
many cases the limbs are entirely too 
close together to form a good modi @ 
fied leader tree: A one-year tree in my 
experience at the end of several years’ | 
growth will be just as large as the = 
older trees. because--it has a better» 
balance between root and top and ~ 
seems to actually have more vigor. 

It is a well known fact that the ™ 
younger. a tree is, the easier it is to * 
move and the less shock in transplant- § 
ing. Ifyou happen to have a drought 7 
the year following the planting of your 
orchard, your-trees will. be much less” 
affected by the drought if they are one- 
year than if they are older trees. © | 

There are numerous advantages of 4 
the one-year tree which are impossible 
to cover on account of lack of space® 
but the above should be sufficient to 
show you the advisability of. using a7 
strong one-year tree if you are to” 
follow the modified leader type of 
pruning. a 

I have recently had occasion to¥ 
write a large number of the leading” 
state horticulturists and well known’ 
orchardists on several subjects, one of | 
which was the one-year tree for the’ 
modified leader type of pruning and® 
their opinion was practically unani-~ 
mous ‘in stating that the one-year tree 7" 
was far superior for training to the 
modified leader type of tree. ts 





Renovating Old Trees 


I have about two dozen old apple trees” 
thirty y: old. ._Have/not been pruned) 
for several years and the tops) 
ar brushy. What treatment 
OUR thirty-year-old trees, if prop-~ 
erly handled and if not too far > 
gone, can probably be. renovated ‘so- 
they will bear many profitable crops. 
Don’t make the mistake of—severely 
dehorning all of the big branches, a8 © 
this makes the tree put out a lot of 
water sprouts, throws it out of balance” 
and prevents it from bearing for.sev- #42 a pr: 
eral years: Thin out branches where 7@g@ty thro 
the top-is thickest and-head back the “@eadition 


r pears 
opening up the head and allowing the l prove 
sunlight to get into the center of the bt abo 
tree, the development of fruit -spurs? Inatio: 
will be -enceuraged and the fruit wilh ad wil 
be better-colored. As soon as ye very. 
have finished pruning the old trees} lave 
give them.a thorough dormant spraj bi 

ab-Liw ailoovetg Jo eplsy 


oli 
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ng plant quickly when picked 
@ packed. A delay of a few hours 
getting the fruit to the cooling 
a8 will markedly reduce the 
th of time the fruit \-ill hold up 
f cooling. For the transporting | 
fruit to the precooling plant, 
service should be organized. 
largest growers usually can han- 
their own trucking, but regular 
king lines should be organized to 
my the product of the smaller grow- 
‘to the precooling plants. 
_ Arrangement of Plant. 
le the detailed arrangement. of 
‘precooling plant will obviously 
with many factors, there are 
fain important principles to con- 
er in any plan. 
iret, air movement in the rooms 
portant to facilitate rapid cool- 
If. air is moving rapidly, the 
es of the packages will be kept 
uously cooled to the air tem- 
Wature. Consequently, either a 
eed air circulation system should 
mised, or fans in the rooms should 
rovided to insure air movement. 


Hidden Values 


They Keep Essex Young 


From the first Essex wins the admiration 


cond, the rooms should not be of owners. Cabriolet $1145 
Freight and Tax Extra 


fers to Mmm large. If very large rooms are 
fd, it will be necessary’ to have 
Wm and cold fruit in the room at 























The Coach 
*1145 


Freight and Tax 
Extra 














But the greatest Essex enthusiasts ~are 
wgval those who have driven their cars 50,000 
1e point | bame time. The ideal arrange- j or more. They have discovered 
e ©6side pment consists in a number of small miles 
perly lo- anOOl a > _— . ——. rg be filled, the hidden values. 
‘ee this ept. closed until the fruit is pe . . 
and in - After the cold fruit is loaded Design and construction details not ob- 
rely too 0a car, the room is ready for more servable in the ew car assert their im- 
d modi “Gat fruit. portance as use ‘increases. They keep the 
e in my Third, provide ample space, so that car young, 
ul years’ “‘@B will not be necessary to stack the : aha 
as the mit closely in the rooms. Tiers of Essex values extend to the minute details. 
+, bette Srecoeling shows be stoied The finest bearings made are used through- 
op and 3 inches apart, to allow air “Th are to an automobile what 
igor.  gemeulation. At least double _ the out. ey 
hat the “apece should be provided that would jewels are to a watch. Parts that wear- 
it is to We required to stack the quantity of are inexpensively repldced. 
nsplant- aw to be handled through the plant. Z h 
drought. et! ema Dig aon fruit cently In chassis and body, a Byars 2 
-of your #4 xes and crates are compact- possesses qualitie ies essen 0 lo 
yeh less “ey Sacked, unless the air can be tard ‘service. That means economical 
are one- “@orced through the packages them- al 
ees.  gpely Merge is — is ad a ee service, always. 
‘ages of: irely for precooling a certain prod- 
sevible MEMsuch as citrus fruits, where the ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICH. 
of space” i are entirely uniform and 
cient to: ftult- to cool, it is possible and 
using @ times advisable to stack com- 
are to™ y and force the air through the 
type off mages themselves. This would be 
ee er difficult, however, where a 
sion to! ® of products in assorted pack- 
® is being precooled. Also it is 
Z ntial with products such as 
cherries, etc., -which cool 
mer rapidly. 
Wis highly desirable that precool- 
plants be operated in connection 
e unless a long season of 
ling is possible. If warehouse 
Sooling is being used, the rooms 
i. be readily available for cold 
ge at any time that they are not 
mg used for précooling work. if en)! | ee 
§ is need for the storage facili- 








| the overhead cost of the plant 
feduced accordingly. 

_ Temperature for Precooling. 

fruit temperature should be 

i to somewhat below the tem- 

» of ‘an iced car. For most 

of 35 to 40° 

o and in the cen- 

| 0f the pack, will be very satis- 

tory. If the produce is reduced to 

Y or below, then moved promptly 

@ previously iced car, it should 


itry through to market in excellent. 


on. For "such products as sum- 


T pears, precooling down to 30° 


t prove advantageous if there is 
# about their carrying through to 
Ration. Fruit thus thoroughly 
@ will warm up to. car tempera- 

very slowly, and the precooling 





upon .many factors. For highly per- 
ishable summer produce, such as 
berries, peaches, pears, etc., it offers 
the only means of quickly checking 
the ripening processes following 
picking. If the fruit remains on the 
tree or vine until we matured, and 
of full flavor, the- ripening processes 
must be quickly checked to allow 
the fruit to reach distant markets in 
good: condition. -Precooling is not a 
ctre-all. -Care in. picking, grading and 
handling are of fundamental impor- 
tance, but proper precooling is a dis- 
tinct aid. Proper precooling consists 
in moving the fruit into the cold 
rooms quickly after picking, in cool- 


‘ing promptly and: thoroughly, then in 


rolling the fruit with the least possi- 
ble delay. 3 


























Better Transportation For 
Farm Products 


No matter where a GMC truck is used wh grove 
it will provide the finest kind of economical truck 
transportation. 

For GMC trucks are built as real motor a 
should be—from truck units only—no 


comfortable by day or by night. 

Whether you sohect oe ry vy ate ge a 
Dandy” one-ton G Te 

find it affords a Seootdieatt newer kind rad at "haulage, 
Ask for booklet “Motor Trucks On The Farm.” 


GENERAL Motors Truck COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


5 Sota Three and One-Half Toa 
Se. : ; "ga7s Fa ome 


u 
ry o. evel ng Boney Px | 


GMC Trucks are “Seven Steps Ahead” 
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dwarf speck 
“Black Leaf 40,” is the “Old Reliable” 


for Aphis, Red Bug, Pear Peylla, Thrips’, 


and other similar insect pests. Use with 
other insecticides and make one spraying 


, do double duty. 
by Experiment Stations and 


Recommended by 
ral Colleges everywhere, 
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Dwarf Fruit Tree Hedges 


Tay planning to set out a hedge of 
dwarf. pear and dwarf apple trees 
oe ering and have“been much inter- 
the description of the hedge you 
planted fifteen years ago and how much 
song eros have had from it. You say 
gees the trees three feet apart. 
looking over catalogs everyone says 
me 2 dwarf fruit trees ten to twelve 
eet apart. A nurseryman tells me if I 
lant closer than ten feet I will get all 
es and no fruit. I will be greatly in- 
terested in hearing from you on. this 
matter for I do not want to go to.the ex- 
pense and trouble of planting these trees 
and not get results from them. I bought 
trees from you some years ago and again 
last year and had exc eptione ky good re- 
sults with them Montmorency 
vont I planted last year an wre cher- 
es last year.—F. A. Mason, N. Y., Feb- 
pow 27, 1 
HILD I planted my fruit trees in 
my home garden for the home sup- 
ply about three feet apart, I should pre- 
fer to have more space between the 
trees in_the row. I simply suggest 
planting three feet apart to meet the 
wants of those who have but little 
space and for garden culture only. 


can spare ten feet between each two 
trees there is no objection to it. This 
close planting has been experimental 
and has worked out well in* my case. 
Where the trees become crowded later 
on I.remove an occasional tree. My 
plan is to dwarf the trees by this close 
planting. 

Some times these fruit hedges are 
planted by me to test new fruits or 
little known fruits. In that case after 
the trees have borne several crops, 
| as they will, and fine crops of fine 
’ fruit, it may be necessary to take out 
occasionally a tree or every other 
tree. I have such a row of trees near 


‘my office planted to test the correct- 


ness of the label. These trees have 
borne five crops without becoming se- 
riously crowded. The fruit has been 
of large size since-the ground has been 
well cultivated. There is plenty of 
room on both sides of Se 
would not do to plant the trees closer 
in the row and between the rows also 
as in that case you would not get suffi- 
cient sunshine, but when you get sun- 
shine from two sides of a row thrifty 
growth will be made. 

The original fruit tree hedge in my 
kitchen garden was planted thirty 
years ago. This row has borne boun- 
tifully throughout the years, but at the 
present time it- looks rather ragged, 
owing to the fact that occasionally 
trees have been taken out, and in other 
cases standard fruit trees have been 
introduced, which do not work well 
with dwart pear trees planted closely 
together. Thus I have in this dwarf 
pear row a Duchess dwarf pear, a 
Clapp’s Favorite dwarf pear,. and 
among. other things a JBosc __ pear. 
Thesg three trees have been heavily 
leaded, but after twenty years’ growth 
they have to be given more room in 
the row, but not between the rows. 
These three pear trees actually have 
supplied yearly more pears than my 
family could eat. I have given them 
away to my neighbors. 


Plant Another Tree 


pith ed a smal! plot of land but for 
A ie Rag FE 
Do you think it pays?—Jane L. 
I ADVISE this: and I practice what 
I preach. I have planted what 
amounts to more than one tree every _ 
year for over forty years. Some years 
I have planted thousands of trees. 
’ We eannot have too many trees 
this ‘country. If the coal mines 
out, it is pleasant to look out of 
window upon a few acres of 
y planted a row of Lombardy poplars 
moors, toe. be § whole length - 
_ This makes 





ten feet 
Green’s Fruit Farm 


BAS 


ly a'mile stretch of trees now as largg 
around as my body and twenty or thin 
ty feet in height. The trees can be 
seen from a long distance. In ong 
sense they are an advertisement. ¥ 

They say that there are 110,000,009 
birthdays in the United States every 
year. What a boom would occur ig” 
tree planting if every birthday were” 
celebrated by the planting of -a tree, © 

No, neither you nor I appreciate 
fully the value of a tree, First ite 
beauty, second its usefulness in 
many ways, third its modification of 
the temperature, fourth the fruit it wif] 
bear, fifth “he additional interest 
which one must take in his forest: 
planting with his own hands. 

It is. the trees that prevent the earth, 
turning into a desert. I am told tha 
the great deserts were once filled 
with trees and were full of moisturg 
with ability to produce whatsoever: 
might be planted. i 

After you have planted a tree do not 
be satisfied that you have done all you, 
should do for yourself and for thé 


it now. - 


Advancing Prices for 


Pecans 


FOuUR or five years ago when my” 
friend, Van Deman, was planting h 
pecan orchard down in Louisiana, he: 

and other nut growers were anticipa 
ing getting as high as fifty cents 
pound for large paper-shell pecans. 
thought at the time that the nut grow.” 
ers were too sanguine as to large 
prices, but a few days ago I paid twem 
v dollars for twenty pounds of the 

st 





larger ones for thirty-five cents 
pound, but these prices were excef 


tional. One reason why pecans aré=§! 


s0 much higher priced this year is, 
that there is a very small crop. Some) 
orchards are not bearing at all. To 
principal supply of pecans this yes 
comes from Georgia. fe 
This question is asked: “Is oné) 
kind of nuts more nourishing than 
another? Are the English walnuts 
as rich in plant food as: the pecans 0 
the Brazil nut?” The Brazil nut & 
very oily and rich and I would-say # 
is ahead of the English walnut in m 
trition and probably ahead of the per 
can, It is certainly more oily thai 


any other nut I know of. Now wheréi§ jobbe 


does the lowly hickory nut come in 

a competitor? Some hickory nuts 4 
as rich and meaty as pecans, wh 
others are very hard and thick-shelled 
and hardly worth considering as foot 
What a pity that some of those hick 
ory nut trees that bore such fat al 
oily nuts in the days’ of my childhoo 
were not preserved instead of bein 
chopped down so thoughtlessly. 


tive easel 


WwHor THE eastern states are try= 
ing to co-operate something after 
manner of co-operation among 
the orange growers of Florida and the 
apple growers of the Pacific coast and 
allied districts. The east is succeeding 
fairly ‘well. in co-operation, but a 
thing must be clearly understood 2 





‘that is that the grower shall hat : 


to do and nothing to say about 

packing of his fruit or the sorting. 
sorting must — left with skilled 
also the pa and boxin 
under ro cokaiianint one bd 
fruit will rection the sami 
} another | in 
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" ~ Value.of a Brand, 


 srantieal in toe Aneplban: 

3; world must be thrown aside 

1 the soeeten fleld is ‘entered and 

foreign merchant is approached 

“pu: ness. Nothing could ‘be far- 

} from the truth. The business 

no has successfully grasped the 

siples of doing business at home 

master the technique of export. 

if his fundamental attitude toward 

sn s is correct. The merchant 

sad buys goods to sell at a profit 

it as does the American merchant 

fo is pursuing the same purpose. 

lig moral and legal obiigations are 

ame. The principle that governs 

e in the United States is the 

that governs. a sale the world 

| In all- instances it is governed 

y the immutable laws of quality, 
and price, 

organized raisin producers of 

prnia entered the foreign field 

ped fundamentals in view, feel- 

i as perhaps they should that the 


eatest of these is quality. 


Dealers and consumers in the 
ited States had been taught to in- 
upon the brand of the organiza- 
gn because of its superior quality, 
md the raisin growers felt that the 
of the world could be made +o 


qealize the same trade value in that 


if they maintained an un- 


werved adherence to the high stand- 


fd of quality which has always char- 
prized the products sold under that 
i, Good business judgment, how- 

, indicated that a careful survey 
market conditions must be made in 


ach country before offering the prod- 


st for sale. 


‘§ To approach a certain market the 


ers first studied the conditions of 
market. and planned to adapt 
heir product and marketing methods 
i conform with the customs of the 
mtry and the habits of the people: 


freat Britain was the first country in 


h trade connections were estab- 
The organization plan of the 

sin growers was materially the 
ie as the sales organization plan 


iiecessfully used in the United States 
ind Canada. 


A trained raisin sales 
ger was sent to London to estab-_ 


b the English office. District offices” 


established in the larger trade 
ters throughout Great Britain and 


‘A force of English specialty salesmen, 


pugh the help ‘of the main office 


Organization in California, were rapid- 


ip. Advertising was. immediately 
farted throughout the entire British 


and with the consistent. sales 
fivities of the highly organized and | 
(ialized sales force; coupled with 

b advertising campaign which sa- 
fed of aggressive A@ierican methods 
Mewhat unusual in England, result- 
o almost immediate response on 
“part of the trade. The speciality 
men called on and sold to the 


et rs. Later direct calls were made 


8 retailers accepting orders from 
i to be filled through the jobber or 
Nesaler designated by the retailer. 
i same methods of dealer help, co- 
erative advertising, window dis. 
ays as are used so successfully by 
raisin growers in the United 
was brought into play in the 
iglish ‘campaign. The results of 
8 effort are reflected.in the almost 
iediate response of the British 
de as indicated by the increased 
e of raisins exported. 
Oriental Market. 
Almost simultaneous with the open- 
| of the English market, another 
al sales representative was dis- 
thed by the raisin ois Rrowsel <n ~ 
mt and sales offices 


Shagghal ihe a “granch 
re at Ye m hee sag rr brok- 
vast territory with its een ort 
ene of population is ‘a potenti 
on thousands of tons of 
in is 4 new market. 
ht is not familiar, to any extent, 
as a food. The problem 
y the raisin growers in the 
is a unique ‘one. They “must 


a 


a sin: 


plished through pg gh oti ge 


and advertising campaigns coupled 
with centralized sales work and a 
close study of the habits and customs 
of the Orient. Trade expansion will 
be much slower than in Great Britain. " 
The initial step has been taken and 
good results assured, 


_ Continental Developments, / 

After the sales organization in Great 
Britain’ was well under way the time 
‘appeared fo be ripe for trade exten- 
sion throughout Continental Burope 
and another office was established in 
Amsterdam with a branch office under 
its control at Copenhagen. The. Con- 
tinental European campaign is 
mapped out on a different plan. Here 
the usual brokerage connections. will 
be maintained for the present. ‘The ° 
raisin growers were not. content with 
opening up markets in the old world 
but next turned their attention toa 
potential markets on the Western 
Hemisphere. Mexico was invaded 
“and suitable trade connections. were 
established in that Republic and at 
the present time an office fs. main- 
tained at Mexico City. The manager 
of the Latin-American department 
then made his way southward and is 
now in South America studying trade 
conditions. His report will largely de- 
termine whether or. not California 
raisins are to be exploited among our 
Latin-American neighbors to the 
South, 

This is the story. It is the reason 
behind the astonishing figures com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce 
on increased exports of American 
raisins. It is probable that the next 
few months will show a correspond- 
ingly large increase in export busi- 
ness, ._ This, the pioneer effort on the 
part of American fruit growers, points 
to the solution of the export problem 
for our surplus fruits. 

The foundation for dévelopment of 
foreign markets is plainly co-opera- 
tive organization, It is only through 
this means that the individual pro- 
ducer can hope to exploit foreign mar- 
kets and develop a satisfactory trade 
for his products, No one will do the 
job-for him. He must carry the load 
himself if lasting success. is to be 
achieved. A cleanly packed high 
quality standard product properly and 
intelligently advertised and merchan- 
dised isthe first essential to that 
success. 


‘Shot Hole Borer 


THERE are two species of shot 
hole borer working in the United 
States, one in the east and the other 
“on the Pacific Coast. ‘They both, how- 
ever, are very much aliké. They make 
holes in the branches of ‘trees and 
have the appearance of we holes. 
In peaches and prunes they will often 
cause a gumming where these holes 
are made. The holes are the entrance 
to burrows which the insect .makes 
in the branches of trees. 

Shot hole’ borers practically never 
attack healthy trees. They attack a 
tree which is weak, devitalized or dis- 
eased in some way and their presence 
is always an indication that something 
is wrong with the general health of 
the tree. Cutting off: the branches 
which are badly infested and purning 
them is one of the ways to keep the 
pest down. The cutting back of nu- 
merous old branches will sometimes 
bring on a new top which is vigorous 
and will not be subject to the attack 
of the borer. 

Wherever this type of borer is 
‘abundant the grower should study the 
vitality of his trees very carefully and 
see if he cannot inject more vigor 
into them, Better cultivation, better 
‘drainage, more moistyre and more 
fertilizer is the remedy to follow. On 
the Pacific Coast they sometimes 
paint infested. trees—those tn 
which are infested ‘with the bo 
with the following solution: 

Water, 3 gallons; soft soap or liquid 


4 





fish ofl soap, 1 gallon; crude carbolie 


acid, % pint. Put this only where 
the insects are working and ‘re-wast 
‘in intervals of a week, three times.” 
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California needs farmers—stock breeders » poultry raisers, dairy- 
men, fruit growers—farmers of every 

There are Ss ccna hace ke of fertile land awaiting culti- 
vation. There ate multiplying markets with ever increasing 
demands to bé supplied. 

7 EF se en eben: & elllaguchees tacdliniien satnchs 
able amount of capital (three thousand dollars or more), the 
investment of your energy and money in a California farm 
will be returned to you many fold 

This assurance of prosperity is well founded because: 


1. California produces more different kinds of com. 
mercial farm crops than any other state in the union. 

2. In 1921 California was:the second highest state in _- 
value of farm crops produced. a a 

3. Farm land prices in California durjng 


Pa 


a 


the recent de- 
pression were better sustained than in other states. 


4. California has an ideal growing climate—often two 
or more crops per year, 

5. Good crops in California are made more certain 
through the control of moisture by irrigation. 
6. California farmers make national markets for-their 
produce and get higher prices through their coup- 
erative organizations. . 

Send for “Farming in California” —Free 
feet Dee ben tae soe dete take it in ioe nad tans Wake ie plese foe gon 


Zocitebcnn dd ceniconetnsmendiate wees 
tie ete, We wit Sy was to shpply pou winhiees heapt neem enemetion 


ooo ‘tne in Fre a brings with conan of anda 


once for “F, 
your Pi Edinor of the Pasiéc Rural Press? 


opportunities 
ia on a $3000 investment, a oe ee ab osiaven ne: 


Inc willeuad pacdlin book Fill out coupon and mail today. 


FREE! & JUST MAIL THIS COUPON AND RECETYE, 
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Mr. Farmer 


Do you realize the close personal interest you have in 
electric light and power? 

While the number and location of customers may not 
at present justify the expense of constructing and. main- 
taining a line to give service to you and your neighbors, 
adequate financial support and fair regulation tend to- 
wards gradual extension of existing lines. 

Growth depends upon the financial stability and. phys- 
ical efficiency of the local electric light and power company. 

Physical efficiency is possible only when financial stabil- 
ity is present. In turn, therefore, the soundness of these 
financial and physical qualities depends upon you, and 
other citizens like you, for the support necessary to enable 
the company to meet the enormous growing demands for 
more service. 

So great is this self-interest, and so rapidly is it becom- 
ing generally realized, that already more than 1,750,000 
people have invested in electric light and power company 
securities. Wherever there are large numbers of these 
Fiscay acd owners” the ideal form of “ public ownership” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC | 
_UGHT A ASSOCIATION 
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Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. °°}. Eero, Mick: 
nse Foy Enact Aetective: saa Epes 














Simply send name for 
illustrated book that tells all or it’ 


: | Adiairal Mig. Co., 1212 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo 











NITRATE OF SODA—ARSENATE OF LEAD 
BLUE STONE — SULPHUR . 


Large stocks. - -Quick service. _-Write or wire for prices. 
‘S.H. BURTON, Wester riby 








O v®R in St. Joseph, Mich., there is 
a very live association known as 
the St. Joseph-Michigan Fruit Asso- 
ciation. This organization in the past 
year did a business of $765,841.31. It 
handled during 1922 11,608,372 Ibs. of 
bulk grapes, which averaged $65.30 a 
ton. It handled 784,025 four-qt. 
baskets of grapes at an average. price 
of 2ic. Bulk Kieffer pears were han- 
dled to the extent of 2,786,761 Ibs., at 
an average of 63c per hundred Ibs., 
and 39,334 bu. of Kieffer pears were 
handled, the average price received 
being 56c. 

As is generally known, the grape 
crop in the east, as well as in Califor- 
nia this past year, was very large. 
The prices did not rule quite as good 
as in previous years when the crops 
were lighter or war time prices ruled. 
The following table, which gives a 
comparison of pooling prices on Con- 
cord grapes in Jumbo baskets per ton 
from 1914 to 1922 is interesting: 


The second table shows a compari- 
son of the pooling prices on Concord 
grapes in 4-qt. baskets from 1914 to 
1922: 


The directors of this association 
are as follows: John Kowalski, Fred 
Arenz, Fred Geisler, Alfred Moor, 
Carl Whetstone, Carl Stéimle, Arthur 
Marrs, Ira R. Stemm, F. L. Bradford, 
Frank P. Cupp and H. P. Rentfrow. 


F-LANOIS is coming to the frent in 
co-operative work. 

annual meeting of the Illinois Fruit 
Exchange was recently held at Cen- 
tralia, 645 of the 821 members.of the 
Exchange being present. The follow- 
ing units with their managers were 
represented: Alma Unit, pi in eee 
Downey, Alma; Anna Unit, Willia 
Hartline, Anna; Belleville Unit, Jos. 
Stoeckel, Belleville; Cartter Unit, 
Murray McLaughlin, Cartter; Centra- 
Ha -Unit,; Julius Nolting, Centralia; 
‘Creal Springs Unit, W.. P. Schuey, 
Creal Springs; Dongola -Unit, C. F. 
Keist, Anna; Flora Unit, Herbert 
Harrison, Flora; Kell Unit, O..V. Cum- 
mins, Dix; Makanda Unit, B. D. Me- 
Guire, Makanda; Mascoutah Unit, L. 
B. Eidman, Mascoutah; Quincy Unit, 
Willy Seward, Fowler; Texico Unit, 
J. W. H. Connoway; Ozark Unit, Guy 
; Schuey, New Burnside and Villa Ridge 


Secretary. Casper’s report showed 
that the association now has 20 units 
of 821 members. The units which be- 


Anna, Belleville, 


Alma, Alto Pass, 
Cobden, Creal 


Cartter, Centralia; 


Freeburg, Kell, 
Metropolis, Quincy, Ozark, Texico. and 
Villa Ridge. 
sented, -10 now either have central 
packing houses -or central oe 
equipment, these houses 


Se be 80 fost, beallies ‘and un- 


Hoading platforms. The 





building has’ 
two: stories ad a basemen and 16- 


The second’ 


Unit, R. B. Endicott, Villa Ridge. s 


long to this association are as_follows::» 


cont erin $1,000 to $10,000 each. vas ; 
king house, which tost $10, -+.. 
n ts Whe Jargest. in the state, It-is » 





cludes grading, lighting and elect 
generating machinery. It is the g 
eral opinion of the association 
the greatest chance for developm 
in preparing fruit for marxet lieg 
the central packing house. ; 

This past year the association han 
dled 1,052 cars, divided as follo 
apples, 501; peaches, 432; pears, 
mixed fruits, 3, and strawberries, §§ 
In addition to the sales the associg. 
tion purchased approximately 50 car @ 
of materials for its members. Man @ 
, ager Leeper’s recommendations 
“the future Were as follows: A cl 
relationship between the Illinois Ag 
cultural Association and the 
change; a very careful selection It ; 
marketing agents for the com ; 
year; the building and equipment 
more central packing. houses; 
planting of fewer varieties; a mom 
comprehensive bookkeeping system 
and more co-operation with the Far 
Bureaus. 

The following men were elected 
members of the Board of Directors 
the ensuing year: W. L. 
Salem; N. W. Casper, New Burns : 
R. K. ‘Loomis, Makanda; O: V. Cum 
mins, Dix; R. B. Endicott, 
Ridge; Frank J. Lanter, Belle 
and E. H. Barker,:Cobden. The fo 
lowing officers were elected by the 
Board: W. lL. Cope, President; 
V. Cummins, Vice-President; Norman’ 
W.. Casper, Secretary, and Ern 
G. McKinsey of Centralia, Treasurer, 


PRUNE growers of southern Idaho 
are planning to organize a Sout 
efn Idaho Prune Growers’ Association, 
The initial steps were taken by thé] 
Boise Chamber of Commerce. Pri 
growers representing over 1,200 cars 
“of prunes met and elected tempo 
officers. The organization will 
clude growers from every part 
southern Idaho and it is hoped 
the growers may be able to mark 
their crops more efficiently and at 
greater profit than has heretofore b 
received. The temporary offic 
elected are as follows: J. R. Field 
Emmett, chairman; A. A. Steele @ 
Parma, secretary; committee me 
bers: “W. S. McBirmey of Boise; Lal 
Boone and Park Gavin,.both of Bois 
A. J. Shearer of on 
of Caldwell; Miles Cannon, commil 
sioner of agrieulture; Charles Cai 
of Meridian; Don bs ay of Bois 
Oscar Kallman of Wi and M. 
Hurst of Fruitland. 


T a. recent meeting of the We 

natehee-Okanogan Federation, ¢ 
A. Warman was re-elected as manage 
‘F.-Y. Taylor as president: and C,: 
“White as.secretary. Trustees elec 
included F. V. Taylor, Sunnyslop 
F, H. Moses, Cashmere; C. W. Whit 
Peshastin; I. H. Logue, ‘Pateros; 7 
H. Phipps, Brewster; P. M. Mart 
Entiat; G. M. Wild, Chelen, and ra 
Paine, Omak. 

The organjzation felt that under ff ; 
circumstances prevailing in the com 
try good results were secured t 
year and voted to affiliate with 
on te Fruit. & Vegetable Gro 

ization went on re 


Springs, Dongola, ‘Etherton, ra, 28 72 
Makanda, oh ee is 


Of the 20 units repre- matchee 


a better seller on the New York m 
ket than the Carmen. . 2p ie Ft ¢ 
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perfect, the pollen orga traits ret 
ere is an incompatibility. between 
[: and the. ovules, 


Hollen ' 
has done Goursttlag oat to-|- 
of - our. varieties, | - 


lorce “a crossing 
hen the writer had charge of the 
in horticulture at. the Oregon 
bulttiral College, wé found that 


of eighty-seven varieties of apples | 


which were tested fifty-seven were 
_ gelf-sterile. 
- As a rule, an apple grower does not 
have to worry very much: about polli- 
-nation provided he will grow three or 
- four commercial varieties that overlap 
in their blooming and will plant these 
in belts, say two to six rows of a 
variety and then bring on’ a second 
-yariety and then a third. H he so 
plants his orchard that no trees are 
‘more than three or four rows away 
from a good: pollinizer, he will have 
little trouble. There are one or two 
interesting exceptions. - For example, 
-g@ Winesap does not seem to produce 
“pollen. I have collected Winesap blos- 
-goms from various parts of the United 
States and was never able to secure 
® much pollen from them, Let us take 
a combination like the Winesap, which 
‘does not produce pollen, and the 


Spitzenburg, which is self-sterile and } 


4s a rather poor pollen producer. The 
‘result might be-a faif crop 6f Winesap 
© but practically: no Spitzenburg. A va- 


' riety of apple, or of other fruit for 


that matter, may be fertile under cer- 


© tain conditions, but sterile under 
P ‘others. Varieties of apples. which 
'-tend to be more or less self-sterile. 


' ere: Gravenstein, Arkansas Black, 
‘Maiden ‘Blush, King, Arkansas, Rome, 


' ‘Rhode Island Greening, Salome, Car- 
4 man, Winesap, Wealthy, York Imperial 


‘and Spitzenburg. "There are other 
-varieties which are classed as’ self- 
' fertile but which in some sections are 


' sterile. This is true of the Duchess, 


‘which in some sections of the north- 
ern states is decidedly sterile. 

' Pears have to be watched ,much 
more closely than applies. . Varieties 
which tend under normal. conditions 
to be sterile are: Bartlett, Anjou, 
-Clairgo, Clapp Favorite,. Kieffer, How- 
ell, Columbia and Winter Nelis, _Bart- 
+letts can generally: be pollinized by 
guch varieties as Anjou, Duchess or 
‘Kieffer. In California the Bartlett is 
self-fruitful.in some sections. In the 
Antelope district, for..example, the 
fruit is often produced. seedless. In 
‘many sections, however, it is..found 


“ ‘well to cross the Bartlett:;...In experi- 
» ‘ments tried in California by the Ex- 


eeroeee Station. the Bartlett was 
d to be pollinized nicely by the 
‘Anjou, Angdulene, Clairgo, Comice, 


» Dana Hovey, Howell, Kieffer and Win- 


. ter Nelis. 

;. Peaches as a class are self-fertile. 
» .Of late, however, a.number of experi- 
ment stations are concluding that one 


f feason the J. H. Hale has so many 


small peaches and produces crops of 


- buttons and small peaches and gen- 


erally bas a wide range of size of 
specimeus is that this variety is large- 
ly self-sterile. 


The cherries form’ one ‘of our most. 


hye 9 chapters. of fruit, Our 
ing varieties known as the 


port Ann, Lambert and Bing are not 

















‘STRENGTH AND SAFETY 
IN THE BODY OF STEEL 


_If you could see the main body structure of 


Dodge Brothers Business Sedan before the 
enamel is baked on, and before the interior 
is furnished, you would be profoundly im- 
pressed by its strength. oe 


You would see that every panel, every 
pillar, and every rib is steel—that even the 
door sills and window mouldings are steel. . 


You would see that all of these parts and ° 
sections are electrically welded together 
into one staunch steel body, with no 
bolts or rivets to work loose, nothing 
to rattle or squeak or warp. 


And you would realize. that, like the all- 
steel Pullman coach, this unique construc- 
tion—originated by Dodge Brothers, for 
this car—represents the last word. in 
protection to passengers—the ultimate 
achievement in closed, car ruggedness. 


Donce BROTHERS 
The price of the Business Sedan is $1195 f.0.b. Detroit 
















EXACTLY THE 


HOSE YOU WANT 


Copyright 1928, by The Good; ire & Rubb 


Goodyear Spray Hose is scientifically and skilfull 
designed and built to give you exactly the service 
you want. First, it lasts a long time, returning full 
~walue for every penny of its reasonable cost. 

And throughout its long life, Goodyear Spray Hose 
does its work well. It resists the deteriorating action 
of strong solutions and the strain of high pressures. 
A rugged Goodyear cover protects this efficient hose™ 
when it is dragged over rough ground, or scraped 
against trees. 

Because it is light and flexible, Goodyear Spray Hose 
is easily handled, assisting the operator to do more 
and better spraying. When you are buying new hose, 
look for the Goodyear mark. If your dealer hasn’t 
this good hose in stock, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


SPRAY HOSE 


j 3 sii New Salo basket Bites 


PATENT 
APPLIED 
, ele) 


4 Keeps Fruit From Bruising 


Here’s a new idea in packing. A specially 
shaped strip of non-porous, manilla card- 
board which slips quickly into place inside 
basket top. Figure 1 shows liner, flat, just 
as it comes to you; “2” shows ends inter- 
Sng and = shows wah in piece: Pro- 

s fruit from bruising. by sharp hoops, 
ends of wire handles and protruding staples. 
uaeee inside of basket.a perfectly flat, smooth 
surface. 


7 Makes MoreAttractive Display 
Any fruit makes a better appearance in bas- 
sc kets equipped with PaSaCo Liners. Helps 
prices. Quick and easy to in- 
; . Inexpensive. Save their cost by sav- 


be ing spoilage in peaches, early apples and ap- 
a _ ples which are to be placed in storage. 


WRITE. FOR Wie ot sala 


formation and prices in 
SAMPLE. | quantities. 


PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 








A PPL® growers have benefited by 

the changes in the market which 
have taken place since February. 
There has been a general strengthen- 
ing of prices despite rather large 
offerings. In New York Baldwins in 
barrels have ranged from $3 to $5.50 
and Greenings from $3.50 to $6. Green- 
ings in all markets have been showing 
some scald, which is characteristic 
of that variety at this late season. 
Ben Davis have been ranging from 
$2.50 to $5; Albemarle Pippins, $4 
to $4.50; Northern Spies, $5 to $12, 
and Snow apples from $5 to $10. 
Spitzenburgs, Winesaps and Yorks 
have been ranging from $4.50 to $5.50 
per barrel, with a few sales of the 
latter variety as high as $6. Delicious 
in boxes have ranged from $1.50 to 


$4; Rome Beauties, $1.50. to $3, and 


Spitzenburgs and Winesaps, $1.50 to 
$3.25. McIntosh, which have sold well 
in the market for the entire season, 
reached the unusual figure of $18 per 
barrel. These prices have been due 
partly to heavy snows which havé 
delayed shipping of this variety to 
market. 

Chicago handled a very large ton- 
nage of apples through February and 
early March. February ist showed 
236,754 barrels, while March ist there 
were only 176,521 barrels. . The stor- 
age of boxes showed on February Ist, 
792,924 boxes and on March Ist, 618,- 
412 boxes. During March, up to the 
time that we went to press, liberal 
amounts of fruit were being offered 
the Chicago market, 1,260 cars of 
boxed apples having been shipped 
from western states for the week end- 
ing March 5th. Barreled apples in 
the Chicago market have held stead- 
ily, Baldwins, Greenings and Kings 
ranging from $5 to $5.50 a barrel for 
“A” grade stock; Wagners, $4;- Spies, 
$5,50 to $6; Golden Russets, $5.50, 
and Starks, $4.50 to $5. No. 1 Mlinois 
barreled Jonathans brought $5.75 to 
$6. A few.very fine Michigan bar- 
reled Jonathans were reported to 
have sold as high as $9. : 

Cincinnati and other Ohio Valley 
markets reported a very good move- 
ment of apples. Baldwins brought 
$5.50 and some better grades a higher 
price. The best grades of Rome Beau- 
ties reached $6.50 and Ben Davis $5. 
The market on the western boxed ap- 
ples was-materially stronger. 





[_ Basal offerings of citrus fruits 
have arrived in all northern mar- 
kets during March. Florida reports 
having had rather dry weather for 


best growing conditions although the— 


trees have not suffered. Some fruit 
offered has been rather dry, probably 
due to too much cultivation or im- 
proper fertilization. Canned grape- 
fruit. is becoming more and more popu- 
lar and is receiving very wide dis- 
tribution... The middle of March 
showed a distinct improvement in the 
orange. situation, prices having -ad- 
vaneed, especially on sizes 176 and 
smaller, the trade paying from $5 to 
$6.75 delivered for these sizes. Flor- 
ida pefruit prices have been higher 
in Many markets and firm in others. 
It is expected that prices will advance, 
especially on sizes 54 and smaller. 
Kings and tangerines have been 
bringing very high prices where stock 
is not puffy and dry. The finest kings 
liave brought as high as $11.30 per 
box delivered and are being retailed 
in some of the northern cities for 15 
and 20.cents a piece. Florida oranges 
have had a wide distribution this sea- 


son in middle western markets as . 


well.as in Canadian and eastern mar- 


kets, Southern markets have béen ab, br 


. 
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sorbing a large quantity of low grade — 
fruit. Statements as furnished by the — 
Florida. Citrus Exchange show that © 
17,777 cars of oranges and 10,552 carg ~ 
of grapefruit, making a total of 28,329 
cars, have been shipped to date, the ~ 
total shipments last year figuring 23,- 
878 cars. . This shows an increase 
already of 4,451 cars. The cars aver 
aged 360 boxes per car, at an average 
price of $2.50 f. o, b. ._packing house; 
which means that $25,470,000 of new 
money has already been brought into 7 
Florida this season. : a 
Estimates. from California for the 
crop from November ist, 1922, to * 
October 31st, 1923, are that the crop ~ 
will be approximately 60,112 carloads, 
the‘ increase in the crop being largely © 
due to.a heavy orange crop, divided — 
about: equally between Navels and 
Valencias, “It is expected that oranges’ 
and grapefruit will represent 48,753 
cars and the balance will be lemons, 
The middle of March showed Califor. 
nia Navel oranges selling at ‘some 
what lower prices than. the previoug 
week’s,’ especially on sizes 126 and ~ 
larger. The supply of Navels on many ~ 
markets has been large. It is esti 
mated. that from 10 to 11 thousand ~ 
cars of Navels are left to be shipped ~ 
during the months of March and April. * 
California prices f. o. b. in the middle 
of March were ranging from $1.85 to 
$3.40 according to size, Owing to flu 
attacks. in-many eastern cities thé 
lemon market has been very active 
and prices have been ranging f. o. b. 
California from $4.75 to $5.25 per box, 
The NewssYork market shows 4a 
decline of from 10 to 25 cents a box 
on all sizes of Navels except those 
of 100 and larger. Receipts of: Calf 
fornia tangerines have been light and 
the. market has not changed mater 
ally. California lemons have been 
arriving in good condition and. have 
been selling: well. There have been, ” 
however, some very heavy imports of 
European lemons which have ‘caused 
a géneral reduction in price. Three 
hundreds were selling from $7 to 
$7.50, choice from $6.10 to $6.85, and 
best 360s brought $6.75 to $7.10. A 
considerable ‘proportion of the Florida 
oranges arrived in the market rather: 
mature and offerings were heavy. At 
the time we go to press Indian Rivers 
were ranging from $4 to $6.75 a box. 
Florida tangerines were selling well, 
ranging from $7 to $8.50 a box and ~ 
in a few cases passing the latter: 
figure. 





THE prune market has been picking § 
up steadily since the latter part 
of February and all over the country 
‘showed a much firmer condition than © 
prevailed through January and Febru- 
ary. In one week alone in New York 
in the latter part of February ‘more 
prunes were sold than had -been true 
for the previous two months. “ 
The . California Prune & Apricot 
Growers’ Association has found 
through the courts that it can collect 
on the 1920 over-payments and suits 
tried in Chicago also indicate that 
buyers who welched on their contracts* 
in 1920 will have to pay the same. . 
A national prune week is to be held 
from March 19th to 24th and over 
5,000 grocery stores will put on spd 
cial window displays . of Sunswee 
prunes a efforts will be made — 
to sell. fruit. A year ago 10,000,000 © 
pounds of praines were sold by retail © 
grocers during prune week, . 
The dried apricot market has been, 
diy slow. Prices are too high 
nt. heavy consumption. Buy- 
l of purchasing carload lots, 
; in lots of only 10 and 15 


7 








> ment Station shows that 
' all varieties of almonds 


row, wicks, would mmesn one 
of the trees, should be pollin-' 


ors , and. this would be 
ever, the writer - 


6 minimum. 
s that were 


». planting~an orchard himself he - 


ould make at least twenty-five per. 

of the trees pollinizers, judging 

y observations he has made in Ore- 

nh in-commercial orchards and by: 

me eXperiences he himself has had 
commercial cherry growing. 


Japanese Piums Sterile. 
‘apanese plums are noterious-in be- 
ig self-sterile. You must have-various 
ieties with them if. success is to 
experienced. Some of thé hybrids 
ke the: Climax-are fertile but such 
arieties as the Satsuma, Kelsey and 
nbination are not. only sterile but 
poor pollen’ producers. -Most of 
p native American plums are also: 
sterile. That is. especially true of! 
wig Goose, the most comnmion one. 
“gre However, most of the Japan| 
“antl. American ™ species: will. gl 


. Buropean. v 
sties of plums will also fertilize the 
panese. The Eurépean species tend 

| be self-fertile. With prunes we find 
at nearly all of them are self-fertile; 
ut there are some.evidences that the: 
jan at times is improved by cross-' 
ing. The French prune seems to be 
felf-fertile but the Imperial -prune on 
the Pacific Coast needs to ‘be pollin- 
ized with some other variety. This 
lety when grown in. the, east in 
ed plum orchards is avery heavy : 
arer but on the Pacific Coast it is 
merally shy in bearing... 
Of the grapes the Brighton, the: 
arry and the Salem are almost in- 
yariably- self-stéerile, while such varie- 
ties as the Lindsley, Wyoming and 
Vergennes are occasionally sterile. 
- Work done by the California Experi- 
ractically 
uced in 


that state are self-sterile and even 
such well-known varieties as the 
_ EX-L and the Nonpareil proved inter- 
' sterile during three season’s work. 
J itso the Lanquedoc and: the Texas 
fe: practically inter-sterile. We 


ow that filberts tend to be decided- 
sterile, that practically all. varieties 
#0 far seem to have that characteristic 
_ and that the Barcelona and Du Chilly 


- @an be inter-planted. The Du Chilly 


= pollinate. the Barcelona but the 


Barcelona will not pollinate the Du 


- Chilly. The latter variety must have 


scattered among it some varieties like 


_ Daviana, Turkish or Clackamas. There | 
_ &fe. evidences that some of our wal- 


ts would be greatly improved by 
ter-pollination, that it would extend 
the period during which the walnuts 
Might be /pollinized. Some varieties 
ve a longer none period than 


So, we can see in general that the 
wise thing for a grower to do is to 


diversify his varieties in planting and 


Choose those varieties which bloom 

about the same time. There are a 

few things which we should continual- 

ly keep in mind. In choosing pollin- 
be gure you have 


thoose if possible 


seemingly are good pollen producers 
choose good standard varieties 
pollinate purposes. . For example, 
h cherries. The wild 
ies are perhaps the best 
ers but they have practically »no 


rainage: ~If | 
' suggestions are followed, Tare indeed 
should be thie tree’that does not pro- 
duce a normal crop.of fruit. - 





"Gees Renal. 
SOME of our readers become anxious 
at this time of year to: know what 
the crop of 1923 is going to be. It is 
far too early to predict. We can only 
report on. what the winter weather 
has been up to date and how seem- 
ingly the fruit trees have fared. Up 
to the time that we go to press, south- 
ern California-and Florida have had 
no serious freeze, which would have 


‘greatly reduced their crop of: citrus, 


in faet, they have passed through: a 
good winter. The North, Atlantic 
states. have been buried in the heavi- 
est fall of snow experienced in many 
years. Winter temperatures, - how- 
ever, have not ruled exceedingly low 
and the heavy sanowfalls of New York 
and the New England stdtes may 
prove in a long run beneficial to ag- 
rieulture rather than otherwise. No 
reports have come from Délaware, 
Maryland or the Virginias up to the 
time we go to press, which would 
lead one to believe that their fruit 
has been sériously damaged this past 
winter. In’ the. middle west,’.an un- 
usually mild. winter has been experi- 
enced with the exception of the month 
of February, when there were®certain 
periods when the temperature went 
down to zero or lower. On the whole, 
however, these .temperatures were 
not sufficient to injure trees or buds. 
A few peaches here and there may 
have been injured somewhat but the 
great fruit crop as a whole has not 
been injured by winter temperatures. 
The Pacific Northwest had several 
cold snaps but not sufficiently cold to 
injure trees or buds other than pos- 
sibly a few stone fruits in low places. 
Northern California as a whole had a 
very good winter. There has been an 
unusually’ large amount of rain at 
times and rather high temperatures 
but no serious freezes. The period 
from the middle of March to the mid- 
dle of May, however, is a crucial. one 
and will determine to a very large 
extent what our fruit crop will be. 
We cannot tell much before the first 
of June what the commercial crop will 
be for our deciduous fruit. As soon 
as. we can get a good line on: the sit- 
uation, however, we will post our 
readers, f 


_ Spraying Young Trees 

uraae that ‘have beet witha osha three 
years f rll If so, how often?—C. E. §., 
O N the younger trees, spraying is 
not so necessary because most of 

the insects and diseases for which 
we spray, trouble the fruit more than 
they do’the foliage. However, spray- 
ing does not do any harm and very 
often theans stronger growth and pre- 
vents damage to the foliage or trees 
by different diseases and insects. It 
is generally advisable to give a good 
dormant spray. In addition to this, 
it is a good plan to give two or three 
sprays during the season. In spray 
ing @ small orchard; you can use an 
ordinary barrel sprayer but. on a large 
commercial orchard, particularly 
where the orchards are planted with 





Lerggene d ‘fillers and the rows are planted as 


close as 18 ft. apart, some overhead 
arrangement can be made whereby 
four rows can be sprayed at-once with 
a power sprayer. 

In my own: orchard the trees are 
twenty 7 feet apart. Fave sprayed my 
trees by an arrangement as deseribed 
above. It is simply overhead pipes | 
with arms that ‘extend out over the 
adjoining rows and have a-hose. at- 


“tached to each end of the extension. 


~ ‘Pwo men follow the sprayer and spray* 


the adjoining rows and two other men 
outside. me ‘s0 that 





Plus Value Earns 
Mighty Welcome 


Sweeping public- approval everywhere 
confirms our belief that this car—decid- 
edly the best Overland ever built—is the 
outstanding automobile value in the 
world today. 


The new Overland offers you greater 
comfort and greater beauty—at the low- 
est price in its history.. The. body is all- 
steel, finished with hard-baked enamel. 
Triplex Springs { Patented) absorb road 
shock-and prolong the car’s life. The 
hood is higher. Body lines are longer. 
Seats are lower. : 


And you can depend upon. the faithful 
Overland. motor for smooth perform- 
ance and the economy of 25 and more 
miles tothe galion of fasoline. Drive 
an Overland and realize the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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The New 














It is a fact, proved over and over 
again, that the Hupmobile costs 
less to maintain over a peri 
of three years, or longer, than 
any other car built today. 


Owners of passenger car fleets 
havedemonstrated Hupmobile’s 
unequalled economy beyond 
‘any possibility of doubt.’ 


After experimenting withvarious 
cars, they have finally standard- 
ized upon the Hupmobile as 
giving lowest cost service in the 
long run. 

There is no secret about Hup- 
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mobile'economy. It begins with 
its betterengineering design, an 

comes down to the fact that finer, 
more durable parts are used 
where wear pot durability pro- 
mote longer life and lower costs. 


Most of these parts are con- 
cealed within the motor, trans- 
mission, or rear axle, where the 
average owner never sees them. 


Any disinterested repair man 
will tell you,, however, that 
judged solely by the way it 
is built, the Hupmobile is 
really a fine car at a low price. 


Touring Car, #1115; corneal ® 81115; Dis, Touring Car, 91215; Special Roadster, 


$1215; New _Two-pas 


Coupe, 
81675. Cord tires on lal aoe 


sedis,’ Pics. ¥ 


senger Coupe, 97535, Sedan, 
+ Detroit— Revenue Tax Extra 


Pct 


Hupp Motor Car Cosseentive, Detroit, Michigan 
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graphs ‘published by the New Yor 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, . 

Y. The first of these monographs 
entitled, “The Apples: of New York; 
and was written by. the late S. 4 
Beach. The succeeding volumes, be 
ing the Grapes, Plums, Cherries and 
Peaches of New York, have been wae 
ten by U. P; Hedrick; now ‘Hortical, | 
turist of the New York State Expert — 
ment Station, Geneva, N.-Y. Se¢eming. 
ly each one of these monographs ig 
an improvement on the previous one, fe 
The latest, “The Pears of New York,” 
is said by many to be the finest as re. ~ 
gards typography, and especially the © 
color work. ‘Eighty beautiful colored — 
plates of the leading varieties of pears — 
grown in this country are used in the © 
work and they are seemingly as true 


to life as it is possible to make g @ 


picture. 

This work treats of the development © 
of the pear wherever cultivated up to’ 
the present time. - Chapter 1 is de 
voted entirely to the history, discuss. 
ing first the wild pears as they grew 
in their native, homes -in southern — 
Europe or parts of Asia. The pears — 
of ancient Greece and Rome are given 
considerable space, and also the pears 
of France, Belgium, central and east 
ern Hurope. Chapter 2’ is devoted to 
a description of the species of pears 
and their characters and structural © 
botany. . The characters of pear trees, 


is fruit characters and the various spé 


cies of pears are described in detail. 


‘Chapter 3 is devoted to pear culture, 


It ‘deals with statistics of pear grow- 
ing-in' various states and discusses in — 
detail such factors which -infitienes 
pear culture, such as climate, location, 
soil, etc. Pear orchards and their 
care and treatment of diseases and in- 
sects come in for discussion in that | 
chapter, 


\ A large number of varieties of pears — 


are described as the book takes up 
636 pages. The varieties are divided 
into two classes, those which are more 
commonly grown and those wliich are 
not usually produced commercially. In 
selecting the varieties the .author 
states that the following points were 
kept -in ‘mind: First, the value of a 
variety for home or commercial or- 
; second, noteworthy new varie- 
ties; _third,. varieties. desired in 
breeding new pears; fourth, a few 
sorts aré described and iHustrated to 
shew the trend of eyolution in the 
pear. The back of the book contains a 
very. valuable. bibliography and refer- 
ence table. 
This work cannot be secured by 


writing the New York State Eper- — s 


ment Station as only a few volumes 
‘are Issued to be sent out generally. 
Volumes can be. secured if one has a 
friend in the Législative Assembly in 
Albany, N. Y.~A little later, undoubt 
edly, volumes of “The Pears of New | 
York” can be purchased through the — 
state printer of New York, in the same 
way that the other volumes hereto 
fore issued have been available. 

We hope to tell our readers more 


in the months to come concerning the 
“The 


-yery. valuable information in. 
‘Pears of. New York,” 


- Black Knot 
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A Section for All Members of the Family me 


Edited By MARY LEE ADAMS 


Emil Coue As I Saw Him 


HE arrival of the little French druggist 

I in America was heralded by more col- 

umns in the newspapers than many an 
event of wide international importance. Since 
M. Coue had no large fortune with which to 
finance these press notices, since he is out- 
standingly modest in the claims he makes, 
since an abundance of so-called healers are, 
like the poor, always with us, some, of us 
orchard women have wondered in what lies his 
distinction from others whose practice is 
somewhat similar to his. 

To settle this in my mind I went to see and 
hear him, and came away with a better under- 
standing of the remarkable influence of this 
apostle of the power of the sub-conscious mind 
through auto-suggestion. 

The first impression proves that Coue’s 
personality inspires confidence in an extraor- 
dinary degree. It is probably his kindliness 
that so immediately attracts people to him. 
Kindliness twinkles in his eyes, sounds in his 
voice. Absolute belief that he can do for you 
what he claims to do, is so evident that not 
even his critics doubt his sincerity. 

_ And what he claims is not that he can cure 
anyone of anything, but that he can show 


everyone how to help themselves. No miracles — 


for him, just an imstructed use of natural 
_ forces which the majority ignore. 
Though a poor boy, Coue has yet studied 


-- and won scientific degrees which are con- 
-~ ferred only upon the trained mind. If nothing 
|» else is brought away from one of his meetings 
'  _we take the conviction with us that here is a 


great-hearted human being, imbued with an 


q _ all-embracing love for mankind. Some will 


be unable to accept his theories. Others who 
arrive at faith may be, and many have been, 
greatly benefited. No one can by any possi- 


4 bility be harmed. It is inspiring to know the 


' power for good wielded by this. simple and 
‘formerly obscure man. 


rs Work and Play 
‘ Woe. ‘while you work; play while you 





play. That’s the old recipe for being 

- healthy, happy and gay. But mingling 
work and play is something of a novelty and 
- does not meet with general approbation. Yet 


we are always looking for something that will - 


| lighten the dull monotony of tasks, and par- 


ticularly of the task of study which the aver- ' 


_ age child finds so much less interesting than 
_ playing ball or than playing truant. 
- Teachers admit that they have not. found 
the necessary element to combine with stud- 
ies, which shall make the child enjoy them at 
their true worth. If the matter taught is 
. intrinsically interesting, why, it is asked, 
cannot some. method of teaching it be devised 
that will not bore the average child? 
Ainsworth Bucker, teacher of algebra at 
Shaw High School, Washington, D. C., claims 
to have substituted enthusiasm: for indiffer- 
ence, by teaching this tough subject in the 
terms of baseball. “Pupils are assigned to 
their positions and all field men and base men 
are.also assigned to a:¢lass of factors.” The 
» person who reads’the: problem is supposed to - 
_ be the pitcher who throws the ball; It ‘is the « 
es es ee ee he we 


first can assign it to its proper class. If the 
batter succeeds first, it is counted as a hit and 
the ball goes out in the field, etc., etc. 

It is claimed that the liveliest rivalry pre- 
vails. Just such a plan demands a previous 
course in. baseball, but if there is anything in 
the principle of interesting pupils by teaching. 
in terms of play, we commend it to puzzled. 
teachers. 





Women Like To Earn Money 


HE Census Bureau is authority for the 

| statement that more women than men 

leave the farm in search of better paying 

jobs, The better paid job is probably the 

real root of the matter, but several considera- 
tions may enter into the result. 

Many farm .homes are pretty, comfortable 
and convenient. It would be interesting to 
know what proportion of girls leave such 
homes for a city job. The large majority of 
dissatisfied girls likely come from farm homes 
where the conditions of the women’s work are 
not so satisfactory as that of the men. It is 
altogether natural that improved farm ma- 
chinery should be installed rather than mod- 
ern household conveniences, because it’ is 
much easier to see a probable cash. return. 
from the one than from the other. 

Some women heartily advocate the man 
helping with a certain amount of the house- 
work. It is not so much the actual assist- 
ance he gives that is desirable, as the respect 
he feels for her work after he has been doing 
for awhile such trifling little jobs as washing 
dishes or sweeping floors with an old straw 
broom. Moreover, it is noted that the home 
in which men do assist in such tasks, is almost 
sure te have more “contraptions” for lighten- 
ing theni. Vacuum sweepers, electric lights, 
proper kitchen sinks, etc., abound in the home 
where the man of the house shoulders some 
of these responsibilities. 

Woman’s work on the farm is often discour- 
aging in that it brings little or no cash returh. 
Girls do naturally want things. A longing 


- for clothes has driven many a farm girl to the 


paid job in the city. There she is frequently 
so disappointed that she regrets having left 
the farm... But if she stays her prospect is 
either to ‘marry a farmer and continue to do 
alone the same distasteful tasks that she and 
her mother performed in the old home, or to 
stay.on as the old-maid daughter without hope 
of a recognized wage-earning position, or of 
inheriting the farm from her parents. That 
will either be sold or go to the boys. 


Good Mothers Make 
Great Men | 
Pier iene your child will grow up-to hold 





an important position in the affairs of - 


the nation. How your heart will beat 
with pride if, when you see that day, you can 
say to yourself that your influence played a 
large part in shaping the character of one in 
whom the country reposes a great trust. 
Secretary of Labor James Davis holds such 
a position. His parents were emigrants from 
‘Wales. - 
age of seven Jim went into the mills. When 


‘There were six children, and at the — 


and he changed shifts somewhere in the dead 
of night. 

He says that the sweetest picture in all the 
memories of his whole life is that of his 
mother, who would rise at 2 a. m. to give his 
little brother “a bite and a cup:of tea” before 
he set out. Then she would:step out of the 
house and stand at the gate holding a kerosene 
lamp above her head and, as she started the 
little fellow on his way, she would sing a song 
of the old country to encourage the child as he 
ran to meet his brother. 

When they met, the future secretary would 
face about and sing at the top of his voice- 
until his junior reachéd the flare of the blast 
furnaces. And all the time the mother stood 
with her lamp held high and sang until “Jim” 
was safe within the gate. “She thought we 
would be frightened in the night,” he says. 

How glad that mother must have been in 
after yedrs that she showed this tenderness 
toward her sons. It is today a living inspira- 
tion to the man whose great aim in life is to 
better 2 sapped for all humanity. 


Musings of Molly 


F THE truth were known, there are more - | 
I husbands who inwardly rebel against. the 
careless house dress or untidy boudoir cap, 
than against the dressmaker’s or milliner’s 
bills. 
' Every man who goes to the church-sectal or | 
community picnic with his wife likes to feel 
proud of her appearance. If she is pretty and 
well-dressed, it casts a sort of reflected glory 
on himself. He stands convicted in the eyes 
of his neighbors of being a person cf taste, 
of being a good provider, of having, through’ 
his own native charm, routed a probable 
legion of other admirers, “Jf he can imagine a 
tinge of envy in the feelings of his fellow 
mén, his satisfaction is complete. 


aa 


‘Weare told to “love our neighbors as our- 
selyes” andthe answer to the question “Who 
is my neighbor?” includes not only our im- 
mediate family and friends, but everyone 
whom we might help....It seems possible, how- 
ever, to carry the missionary spirit too far., 
Miss Alice Robertson,. Congresswoman, says 
that: at ten years of age shé was trying with 
doubtful success to make trousers for her 
brothers while her mother translated scripture 
for the Indians. 





Property values occasionally remain un- 
changed for centuries. Several hundred years 
ago, some white men swapped a keg of rum to 
the Indians for an island called Manhattan. 
Today those white men would like to swap the 
island back fora keg.of rum. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and title a thousand fold. 

Is a healthy. body, a mind at éase, 

And simple piserenye that aiways please, 


A heart than can: feel for another’s woe, A 
And share his: je wi Pe 


he was. eleven years old his younger brother 





Your Best Investment 


Your best investment is the one that makes you the most cer- 
tain profit. With a Case Steel Thresher you have two chances 
to increase your income—not only this year, but for many 


years to come, 


You can thresh your own grain better and when in the best of condition 


—and you can make money doing the same good work for the neighbors. 


Efficient—Case machines are noted, 
for their fast, clean threshing of. 
all crops. 

Threshes All Grains and Seeds— 
From peanuts and beans to the 
finest grass seed. 


Built of Steel—A strong ste¢el 
frame holds bearings in line and 
prevents warping and_ twisting. 
Steel covering and steel con- 
struction contribute to great 


strength, easy ruining, depend. 
ability and long life. 

Durable—The average life of a 
Case Thresher is easily twenty 
years, Most. of the first steel 
machines sold in 1904 are still 
in use and the machines made 
today are evén more durable. 

Service—Dependable and prompt 
service facilities insure Case 
owners against possible delay at 
threshing time. 


Threshing with your own machine is profitable. An investment in a 
‘Case Machine makes this a larger and more certain. Write for 
Threshing.” . : 


a free booklet, “Profit by Better 


J. L CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY . 
(Established 1842) i 


Dept. D1 


ee: Our plows and harrows 
d harrows 


Racine 


Wisconsin 
are NOT the the Coss plows 


made bythe J. 1, Case Plow 





BERLIN The White | Basket 


That secures h nest 
rite 


our com! line 
secure your baskets and 
erates of 


The Berlin Fruit Box Oo. 
~ Berlin Heights, 0. 


Keep your orchard clean 


How often do you cultivate the 
orchard? You have a big inveSt- 
ment there. At the present price of 
fertilizer it doesn’t pay -to feed 
weeds. Planet Jr. No. 41 orchard 
and vineyard cultivator is a favorite 
implement with fruit growers. It 
cultivates more thoroughly than a 
disc harrow, kills weeds better, and 
is very light draught: —-It is low 
slung and sturdy, built for 
punishment and good for years. 

See it at your Planet Jr. dealer. 
Write us or ask your dealer 
for the latest Planet Jr. catalog. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
5th and 











GASPORT, N.Y. 
. Catalog Free a 


Planet Jr 
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Chats with Fruit ‘Grower’s Wite 


By Hazel Bureell 


Find Your Colors and 


Wear Them 


N OWADAYS the fashion book and 
the seed catalog share the honors 
as “Signs o’ Spring,” with the former 
leading by a furlong as far as the la- 
dies are concerned. 

And why shouldn’t we want new 
raiment? Don’t we see the birds in 
bright plumage, the animals in glossy 
new coats, and the trees, flowers and 
sky all gay and colorrul? It’s nature’s 
dressing-up time. 

Unlike the rest of nature, we plan 
and choose our ¢lothing, and right 
here is where the rub comes. We must 
realize that it isn’t style or price, but 
becomingness that should have first 
consideration in choosing garments. 


tan, ‘and some yellows. She can also 
wear very well, navy-blue, black and 
white, though white is not pretty with 
an olive complexion. 4 

Our little red-haired friend has 4 
problem all of her own, but properly 
handled her flaming locks become a de: 


grooming of the hair. 

Russet, leaf-brown and the other 
lovely shades of browns are usually 
the best friends to the miss with au- 
burn hair, bringing out all the beauties 


It is not the woman who merely has * 


the “latest” and spends the most 
that always looks well-dressed, but 
the one who has studied herself and 
knows how to adapt styles and colors 
go as to make the most of her good 
points and minimize her bad ones. * 


Becomingness Main Essential. 

Becomingness then is the main thing 
to strive for. My art professor used to 
Say that every’ woman owes it not 
only to her family and friends to make 
herself as pleasing as possible, but to 
strangers as well—that the world 
needed beauty. He was particular to 
say “pleasing” instead of “attractive.” 

There are two factors in becoming- 
hess—line or design and color. _The 
subject of line is such a big one ‘that 
we will leave it for a special topic, 
but color we'll talk about right now. 

I can only give general rules and 
suggestions, as types and colors vary 
to such an extent. The only really 
sure way of testing colors for becom- 
ingness is try them on yourself, hold- 
ing them next to the face in about the 
proportions they will have in the dress, 
if there is more than one color. Don’t 
be afraid to try, as ‘that is one of the 
big delights of shopping. Get the ex- 


perimenting habit and then remember. 


the results, 
Blondes Have Wide Choice. 


In general, blondes can wear blue, 
black, rose, green, grey, lavender,. pink 
and brown. All shades of blues, of 
which there are so many. lovely col- 
ors now, are becoming to the blondes— 
especially blues that match and bring 
out the color of the eyes. Golden 
browns usually bring out the beauty 
of yellow tresses, though browns 
should be tried out before being pur- 
chased. Black usually accentuates 
fairness of hair and skin. 

It must be borne in mind that there 
are -two types of blondes, the pale 
blonde with no color in her cheeks 
and the ruddy blonde with some color. 
Some colors that are very pleasing on 
the pale person—light blue, pink, rose, 
lavender—are not nearly as becoming 
to the other type. 

Then there’s the sallow blonde. But 
I can’t really prescribe colors for her, 
except to say that she should set to 
work to improve her color through 
proper dieting and exercise outdoors. 
She should avoid blues and purples, in 
general. Their complementary colors 
are orange and yellow and they tend 
to bring these out in the face, which 
is exactly what we wish to avoid. 
Certain shades of green, certain rose 
colors, and some browns should be 


‘| quite becoming. 


Brunettes Wear Warm Colors. 

There are pale brunettes and red- 
cheeked brunettes, and all kinds of 
brunettes in between, and each’ fur- 
nishes her own particular problem as 
to colors. 

The pale*brunette with a clear skin 
should “wear very well greens, pink, 


red, coral, rose, orange, yellow and of: 


course black and white. Brunettes_us- 
ually find the bright warm colors very 
becoming, but again the 
must be considered as to figure and: 
temperament. 


The brunette girl with vivid color- 


ing also wears many of the-* bright 
colors well—green, red, pink, orange, 


ettO. GO 


individual | 


ror codw wel 


en the other, when placed  tégether, 


Black and some dark blues are also F 


very becoming. 


Personality Big Factor. 

But after all is said and done there ~ 
can be no‘hard and fast rules for — 
choosing colors, there are too many 
variations in types of women and such 
an infinite variety of colors, Then 
too personality is a huge factor, for a 
color may be becoming to the face 
and yet be altogether out of harmony ~ 
with the personality. For 
red is altogether out of place on a 
sluggish, pepless person, though the 
color may be becoming. 

Then there is size of figure to con- 
sider. A stout person should never 
wear bright. reds, greens, pinks or 


roses as they immediately c@ll atten- ~ 


tion to her size, Black is the best 
color to make the figure seem smaller, 
while white also magnifies its size. 


The best rule for selecting colors is 


to try them on yourself in sufficient 


amounts to get the real effect, and 
through careful study find out “your” ~ 


colors. — § 
Then too, colors must be selected 


so as to harmonize with the other gar- © 


ments in your wardrobe. A_ good 
scheme is to-select three or four be- 
coming colors and keep all 
clothes within that .color scheme—-~ 
then they will always harmonize, and 
you will always be well dressed. 


About Those Window 
Shades 





T’S almost spring housecleaning and 
remodeling time, and while we're — 


about it. this year why not give our” 


window shades and curtains the once © 
over, with the idea that “only the fit — 


shall survive?” 

Shades and curtains should add a 
decorative touch to the home, as well 
as serve to give privacy and keep out 
excess Hight.’ Let’s replace the faded 
and cracked and refuse-to-roll shades 
with new ones. The little money. ex- 


pended will be more than repaid in’ 5 
satisfaction and patience saved. * 
,. Use Shades of One Color. , 
, All shades should be of the same — 
color and drawn at the same level in ~ 
order to insure similarity of appear- 


ance from the outside of .the house, 
They are obtainable now in colors har- 
monizing with interior decorations— 
gray, tan, buff and other neutral col- 
ors as well as the all-too-common dark 
green. Two-tone shades are often 
most satisfactory with the outside all 
alike; and the insides to harmonize 
with the room finish. 

Porch shades and awnings whether 
of canvas, bamboo, or split wood, if 
any are used, should harmonize with 
the window shades. 

“There are three types of window cur- 


tains. The most common and the ~ 
most satisfactory method is to use the ~ 


full length curtain which falls straight © a 


istance below it. Sash curtains cov-' 
ering. the: lower sash arp the. eeoonds 
type. ener ste onary, Waee & ; 


¥ 


mecessary to have res : of light 


<i =" “Migs ee 





your = 


ra : 


eae ie 


an 7 wwii -. Make Over. Your Old 
third method is to usé full length Bedroom 
Sis pone yor ba (RLS, do you want an attractive, 
ses with colonial furniture, etc. | °°27 bedroom all of your own? All 
; right, you can have it for a very little 


4g not especially desirable for the 
erage Fir gy : money and a week ofdnteresting work. 


Beye The average clean, plain spick and 
ihn ropa of Senge dow ®P8R bedroom with its crisp white cur- 
Gains is almost: unlimited, Besides ‘0% standmother’s rag rug and a 
s standard materials—plain and dec- few personal belongings, does: not fill 
ated scrim, net, dotted swiss, good the needs of the young girl who craves 
ality cheese cloth, marquisette and C°lor and daintiness. It is not a place 
«lin—there are thin’ silk fabrics to rest in and enjoy but merely a place 
seh as Jap and China silk and the in which to sleep. Given a week's time 
fast” materials manufactured es- any girl can remodel her bedroom into 
ally for eurtains. Lace curtains a veritable “picture” room. 


fe appropriate only for formal homes. Paint Your Furniture First. 


“The essentials for all materials for 
riains are that they shall not ex- First, wash the dark stained furni- 


de light and that they shall Rang in ture to be found in almost any gitl’s 
wetul folds, besides harmonizing ‘om, with water and soap suds. 
#h the room furnishings in design Spread old newspapers on the floor to 
nd color. protect it from the dripping paint and 
even greater wealth of material DUt a coat of flat white paint on the 
‘available for side curtains or drap- “ried furniture. The articles should 
es, Figured hangings of decorated them dry over night, and if necessary 
“prim, cretonnes, silks, terry cloth, ‘he next day. 
eugh-surfaced, coarsely woven fab- . Apply a second coat of paint. The 
‘ea and hand decorated textiles in ‘furniture should now be a very light 
sik, stenciling, tied and dyed work, 8tey, almost white. When the last 
a coarse embroidery all offer a wide Cat of paint has thoroughly dried put 
mee of choice in quality and designs. ©" the finishing coat of enamel of any 
pend largely on the type of house in °F maple will finish the furniture ex- 
hich it is to be used. The large isitely. 
se calls for rich and dignified drap- | While the enamel is drying-the girl 
ies, while in the bungalow or small ©@2 make the curtains, bedspread, 
ise gay cretonnes have their best “dresser and table runners, and pillows 
of mage ng muslin, costing not 
a more than cents a yard, and band- 
| Strive for Good Proportion. ing with cretonne in rich blue, deep 
"in a room with wide low windows, rosé, soft gold, or the brighter colors 
iriped hangings give a feeling of bet- as red, green or orange. Unbleached 
tr proportion. For long, narrow win- muslin “fixings” for the bedroom are 
ws, let the curtains project at the attractive with applique designs in 
to add breadth, while for small colors, and also with cross stitch de- 
windows, let the curtains be hung signs in the pastelle shades 
is far outside as possible.’ The drap- : 
aries must harmonize with the rugs, Few Rugs and Pictures, 
anners, upholstery, etc. in the room. One or two small woven rugs in 
housewife should visualize the harmonizing colors, together with a 
bom with the different types of cur- few favorite and appropriate pictures 
t and drapes before making her will complete the furnishing of the 
f choice. room. Colorful pictures from maga- 
' Anyway let’s get rid of the old, faded zines in the right colors’ are very 
les and mended lace curtains for pretty for a girl’s bedroom. When she 
some fresh and attractive ones to give is through, any girl may look with 
brightness to the home. pride on her handiwork, 


Apricot Recipes 


This month I am including a series of recipes for delicious dishes made 
' trom dried or canned apricots... They are not an expensive fruit, and yet 


#4 3 have an unusual flavor which adds variety to the housewife’s list of desserts. 
_ lam sure that, having once tried the apricot sherbet and apricot parfait reci- 


given below, they will at once be put on the list of family favorites 
stay there for “keeps.” 


Apricot Parfalt. 


1 cup sugar 

3 egg whites 

1 cup whipped 
cream 


Apricot Ice. 


1° cot pulp 1 tablespoon gelatin 
isp + eavy heed 2 lemons. 
cups sugar 3-qts. water 
water eld wet a gh he ite Tall the “a 
Boil the apricot juice or water with grfedients and freeze. agg 
until it forms a syrup. Beat whites 
beating well with" an omar 
; 2 cups sugar 2 cups apricots 
be rye ae | apricot 2 cups water 1b. washed it 
the ‘whipped cream. 92 teablespoon fat ked. 
Fae eg ine smal 
Cook above for 5 min. after it bubbles. 
stand several hours. Turn when cool add 4 cups flour sifted with 
in slow = Sond 


and serve. 1 teaspoon ; e 
Cornmeal Fig Pudding. Ss. 2 etna. The eee 


6 cups milk (4° 
. milk, 2 cream) Cereal. Fruit Pudding. 
eggs Oil a dish, place alterna - 
1 teaspoon salt ain at Gecko coral (rige, pon Mag or 
cornm mush) and fruit sauc 


thin eal 
bg 
cinnamon to suit ate Finish 


eal layer on top. the sauce 
v juicy, some water or milk may be 


Apricot Sherbet. 


1 teaspoon gelatin 
1 wat 


ot until stiff, 
cee a 
fold in 


beater. 





“|TS SO SIMPLE* 


OELL 


Americas most famous dessert 


THE EASY JELL-O WAY 


HE making ot a Jell-O dessert requires almost no explanation 
but a few suggestions which may aid one in obtaining even 
quicker, more “teloctable results may be of service. 

Never use more water. or liquid than one pint to each package of 

Jell-O for most successful results, and if it is desired to cool the des- 
sert very quickly, use only half a pint of boiling hac stirring well 


. until the Jell-O is dissolved, then add half a pint of ice 


water or ice 
liquid. Results may be hastened by standing the Larval ge ag 
cracked ice to chill. 

If whipped cream or stiffly beaten egg white is to be added to 
Jell-O, chill the Jell-O. until it begins to thicken, then fold in the 
whipped cream or egg, and place on ice. 

Canned pineapple produces better results than fresh in Jell-O 


. desserts ; if the latter is used, cook it in athin syrup until it is clear, 


before adding ieto the Jell-O, Ye 

When ready to serve Jell-O desserts, dip the mould for a second 
or two in warm water, taking care that the water reaches to the top 
of the mould, then arrange a plate over it so that the mould is 
exactly in the center, and turn plate and mould together. A gentle 
shake will suffice to unmould the jelly. 


PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN CREAM 

Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in half a pint of wrap | water and add 
half a pint of juice from a can of pineapple... When cold and still liquid whip to 
consistency of whipped cream. Add acupof the shredded pineapple. Pour into 
mould-and set in a cold place to harden. Turn from mould and garnish with 
sliced pineapple, cherries or grapes. 

CUSTARD FOR WHIPPED JELL-O 

Scald one cup milk in double boiler, Beat yolks of two eggs, add three table- 
spoonfuls sugar, and on the scalded milk. Pour back into double boiler and 
stir until creamy. Tove hows the hot water, cool and flavor with one half tea- 
spoonful vanilld. 


eh d fill indi- 
*  Dissol of ell-Q in a pint of boiling water-an i 
vidual paced pecksen ttn cal Let Codon. Coarsely chop three bananas, 
e with lemon juice, and add half a cup of English walnut meats coarsely 
CRoppst Pu the mixture in the moulds poe pour on por of Py send when - hada 
At serving time arrange on lettuce with s anana sprin 
with nutmeats around the turned-out Jell-O. Serve with salad 
makes nine individual servings, : 
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Balanced 
Fertilizer 


ERTILIZERS are used'to increase 


crops and profits. The right kinds 
and amountsof plant food make profits 


by reducing the cost of production of a 
unit of crop, by improving the quality, 
and by increasing the yield. 
One-sided fertilizers may be unprofit- 
able. Today Potash is the cheapest 
ingredient used in fertilizers, even 
cheaper than before the war. 

If one wishes to increase the number 
of units of plant food in a fertilizer, 
German Potash will do it for the least 
money, and at the same time balance 
the other ingredients so that the value 
of them may be more fully secured, 
For GRAIN and CORN use a fertilizer 
with 6 to 8 per cent of Potash; for root 
crops and truck use 10 per cent. 

It is always safe to use at least as much 
Potash as Phosphoric Acid. 

SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 


H, A. HUSTON, Manager 


New York 


Problems of Fruit 


Growing In Washington 
By J. H. Auvil 


HILE North Central Washing- 


W von is pre-eminently an apple 
District, there is little doubt 


| that its fruit industry would be in a 


ae 
per 


7 


more flourishing condition if it pro- 
@uced more cherries, apricots, 
peaches, pears and small fruits. As 
growers we have lost sight of a “un- 
_ damental principle of farming, name- 
ly, that, the more diversified the crops 
the better the econcmic condition of 
the. community. 

This idea was expressed here ‘sev- 


“eral years ago by a lecturer from 


_the Washington State College, who en- 
deavored to interest the growers in 
the Wenatchee District in producing 
something besides apples. His idea 
was alfalfa, pigs, cows, and chickens 
te supplement the apple crop and 
_Brovide something for the family 

r in case of apply crop failure or 
“the failure to secure profitable mar- 


This idea of diversification has not 
met with favor here because of the 
price of land and the consequent 
high return per acre necessary to 
dividends on investment. How- 


ever, diversification of some kind is 
necessary for the stabilization of the 
industry. We need more cherries, 
apricots, peaches, pears, and small 
fruits, as. well as alfalfa, pigs, chick- 
ens and cows. 

The labor situation has caused 
worry for several years, as it is dif- 
ficult to secure labor for harvesting 
apples because of the great num’ >r 
of men needed and the short length 
of time employment is given. Where- 
as, if we had harvest from. cherries to 
Winesaps, five months instead of. two 
—as at present—labor would be more 
easily secured, and the rate would be 
cheaper because of the longer time of 
employment, ‘Then, too, a greater va-- 
riety of products would. encourage 
the erection of canneries and by-prod- 
ucts plants, which would not only fur- 
nish a market for cull apples, over- 
ripe peaches, cots, etc., now going to 


‘waste, but would furnish employment 


for many people at a ‘time when: they 
would otherwise be idle. 

The building of cold storage has 
been delayed. in this district because 
apples would pave to bear all the ex- 


poor’ varieties. 
true of early plantings, which were . 


penses of building and operating stor- 
age plants. More soft fruit raised in 
this district. would encourage the 
building of cold storage and help to 
bear the burden of expenses by spread- 
{ng it ever a greater variety of prod- 
ucts. 

Early in its history‘the Wenatchee 
District earned the reputation of rais- 
ing the’world’s best apples. Not only 
were the best apples grown but the 
percentage of Extra Fancy was very 
high in comparison with appliés grown 
in other districts. This, coupled with 
the large yield per Acre ordinarily 
obtained, made Wenatchee orchards 
the highest priced farm lands in the 
world. It is a matter of. grave‘ con- 
cern that for the past few years the 


. percentage of first grade apples has 
been gradually lowered and the per-_ 


centage of second and third grade 
apples has been correspondingly in- 
creased. This is especially alarming 
because we are two thousand miles 
distant from our best markets, and 
must pay a freight rate of 80c per box 
on our apples. _ The succéss of our 
industry depends upon raising a high- 
er class fruit. than cah be grown in 
other districts nearer the principal 
markets. To illustrate the loss to the 
district on this year’s crop, resulting 
from the production of too many sec- 
ond and.third grade apples, the follow- 
ing figures. are submitted. They are 
approximate, as it is too early to get 
the correct figures. 
Lower Grades Increasing. 

Ten years ago we produced ap- 
proximately 75% Extra Fancy apples, 
15%. Fancy and 10% C Grade. _ This 
year the percentage is approximately 
40% Extra Fancy, 30% Fancy, and 
30% C Grade. To illustrate the loss 
to the community that this over-pro- 
duction of lower grades means in dol- 
lars let us compare what would have 
been realized had the grades been 
75%, 15% and 10% instead of 40%, 
30%, and 30%. At this time we do 
not know what will be realized for 
this year’s crop, but for the purpose 
of this comparison let us say that 
Extra Fancy returns $1.25, Fancy $1.00 
and C Grade 75c per box, and that we 
will market twelve million boxes of 
apples. Figuring this first at 75% 
Extra Fancy, 15% Fancy and 10% C 
Grade, we have. 
9,000,000 boxes at $1.25 
1,800,000 boxes at 1.00 
1,200,000 boxes at 7 
* s $13,950,000.00 

Figuring 40%. Extra Fancy, 30% 
Fancy and 30% C Grade, we have 
4,200,000 boxes at $1.25 $ 6,000.000.00 


3,600,000 boxes at 1,00 3,600,000.00 
3,600,000 boxes at . 2,7@6,000.00 


$12,300,000.00 


Deducting this from $13,950,000.00, 
we have a net loss of $1,650,000.000 
to the industry, caused by raising so 
many Fancy and C Grade apples. 

This leads us to a consideration of 
the causes for the lowering of. the 
quality of our principal crop. The 
chief cause is the overcrowding of 
the trees and heavy cutting back in 
pruning to prevent interlocking of 
branches from adjoining trees. This 
naturally results in the growth of 
dense foliage shading the fruit. and 
preventing coloring. The quality is 
further reduced by. tvo heavy flow of 
sap making the apples spongy. and 
susceptible to Baldwin Spot and in- 
ternal breakdown... The remedy for 
this condition is the thinning out of 
our trees to such distances that the 
trees may grow naturally and eqecine 
sunlight from all sides. 

Too Many Varieties. 

Many of our orchards have too many 

This -is’ especially 


$11,250,000,00 
1,800,000.00 


largely experimental. As no one 
knew what varieties would be best 
suite to our soil and climate or 
what would be commercially success- 
ful, each man chose those varieties 
that had been favorites in his native 
state, and since we have settlers from 
almost every. state in the Union and 
a number from foreign lands, our 
district is quite well represented in 
the number of varieties of apples 
grown. ;We have six leading varieties, 
about twelve “following” varieties and 
fifty-seven, “odd” varieties. The in- 


poled poor varieties of apples, 
replacements are made with proper 
varieties of peaches, cherries, cots 
and pears, the industry as a whole will 
be materially benefited. 

The -growers of North. Central 
——- have not’given sufficient 
thought . to T have 
been content te grow the best apples 
in the world and leave-the distribution 
and marketing to specui tor, 
dumping their product on the market 
at point of production for whatever 
figure the shipper was willing to of- 
fer, Only by the -attempts of the 
Wenatchee Valley Fruit Growers As- 
sociation and the North Pacific Fruit , 
Distributors was the germ: of co-opera- 
tion kept alive during the early stages 
of the devglopment of the industry. 
Later the Skookum Packers Associa- 
tion was for a time the only organiza- 
tion that was in any degrée co-op- 
erative. Within the past two years 
have been added the Wenatchee Dis- 
trict Co-Operative Association and the 
re-organization of some of the Skoo- 
kum Units into the Wenatchee- 
Okanogan Federation, but of these the 
Wenatchee Valley Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, the North Pacific Fruit 
Distributors and the Wenatchee Dis- 
trict Co-operative Association are the 
only ones that have made any attempt 
at marketing their own fruit, the 
others using~the’ services of sales 
agencies, 

No Marketing Plan. 


There are upwards of twenty ship- 
pers arid cales organizations operating 
in the Wenatchee District, each work- 
ing individually for its own advantage 
and with little thought of a compre- 
hensive marketing plan that would 
benefit the fruit industry as a whole. 
As individual institutions there is lit- 
tle criticism to offer, but the result of 
this kind of sales service is not bene- 
ficia] to the industry. The best foot- 
ball coach in the world: could not se- 
lect a team that would win a game 
if each man in'his team insisted on 
making individual plays. Cohesion in 
direction, finity of purpose and a co-or- 
dination of all the elements into one 
working whole make teamwork, and 
this is what the Wenatchee District 
heeds in marketing. There are many 
hopeful signs of the golden dawn of 
co-operative marketing. During the 
recent war the American public was 
vaccinated with the serum of co-opera- 
tion and it has taken so well that farm- 
ers’ co-operative societies are being 
formed everywhere for the sale of 
every kind of product grown. Let us 
hope that this is a sign that producers 
are awakening to the fact that the 
responsibflity of marketing is theirs, 
and that they should receive. what- 
ever benefits accrue by virtue of good 
management and salesmanship. 

There is another problem that is 
becoming a serious menace to the 
apple industry of the Northwest. That . 
is the question of high freight rates. 

Freight Too High. 

Our industry was built upon a 
freight rate of 50c per box. During 
the war this was raised to 80¢ per 

—- with an additional charge- for 
iciig and heating services that 

brought the cost of delivering a_box 
of apples to the Eastern markets to 
nearly $1.00 per box. While the con- 
sumer was receiving wartime wages 
he could pay a price for our apples 
that: wo give a slight profit over 
freight a Soot of production. ‘How- 
ever, wages have now been reduced 
to the point where the consumer can 
no longer pay this high freight rate, 
plus cost of production, to say. noth- 
ing of a reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducer. The reduction in freight has 
been only 10% as compared with the 
reduction in commodities and wages 
of from 50% to 75%. The fruit in- 
dustry can not continue to exist and 
carry this burden. The railroads are 
choking to death the goose that is 
laying their golden eggs. Let us hope 
that the men in authority awake to 
a pity of this geneperes con- 
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? New. Blouse. 
_ Distinctly different from the usual 
ype of overblouse is the one pictured 
ich would be Fae | developed of a 
pepe or charmeuse t is also a per- 
blouse style for a combination of 
Materials such as velvet, satin or bro- 
ig chiffon used for the front and 
Bagge od which is arranged to form 
wi irdle that crushes into soft 
folds at the waistline, with chiffon or 
qerte for the sleeves and side- 


e pattern is cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 
4 42 inches bust measure, Size 36 
uires 1% yards 36-inch material. 


4, Gingham Frock. 
ingham frock like the one illus- 
te as bias ~tuck-like trimming 
nds on the skirt. The latter is 
itched to the waist at the hipline 
rand the fullness is concentrated on 
the = giving a flat front and back 
ect. . 
e pattern is cut in sizes 36 
LR spenes bust measure. 
‘% yards 36-inch gaterial 
Ss ith * yar 82-inch contrasting. 
" Becoming 


Lines. ‘for ‘the Full 


Much preferred. ae her’ of full figure 
sort of ‘a-panel, which can 


Bt le the collar extends into two_pan- 
= panel gracefully over the 


The patte rn cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
44, 46 and is inches bust measure. 
we Pons gga Page 3% yards 36-ineh ma- 
36-inch -contrast- 


4 aad 64 poke Tein. 
. anon Overblouse. 
are 2 gor of fs, chic 


and “are 
make, it 


1673 


ny nF 
36 
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tical to make up two or three to wear 
with a suit or separate skirt. 

The pattern cuts in -sizes 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards am inch material. 
7s Becoming Sty , 

very good. hie style that 
wil do well in linen or ratine shows 
a collar that follows the Peter Pan 
outline. The simple and charming 
decorative note is the cross stitch on 
the front of the waist and tops of the 
pockets. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40 
pe 42 inches bust’ measure, Size 36 

bade gen 35% ards 36-inch material 

yards binding. 


1681, Jack at Play. 

The most important thing in a little 
boy’s life is play and so one of the 
most -important things to have~ for 
him is a good play suit. And here it is. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 
8 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material. 


1673. The Three Points— 

‘to look for in selecting a pattern 
style are, economy. mage pong ana 
good appearance. This dress is very 
easy and inexpensive to make, and is 
one of the most charming spring styles 
on the market, 

The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. ‘Size 
36. age 15% yards 40 inch material 
parang % yards 36-inch contrasting ma- 
erial 
1619. Cute Undies for Little Folk, 

Don’t think because ou pre a 
grown-up, that you ‘are the only one 
who. aig # dainty “a indeed th are 

to slip ita. No, 
girls do; too, espec ps oa.’ oe a 
obliged o dress 


morning in a jifty’ to 
time. n éxample of za 


"pbO" 


rac- .of tiny tot’s lingerie is show 
ok 28 
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How Much 
are your eyes worth toYou 7 


HEN the doctor some day say 

need glasses,” you can probably lay the 
blame to poor lighting. Your. physician may 
even tell you so, adding that there are more 
weak eyes in the country than in the city. 

But, just because you live in the country, 
there is no reason why you can not have just 
as good light as city folks—-even better light. 

All you need do is to install UNION CAR- 
BIDE GAS, and you have real sunlike light— 
beautiful and steady, no glare—the nearest light 
there is to sunlight. 

Lighting is only one of the many uses for 
UNION CARBIDE GAS—cooking—self-heat- 
ing gas irons-——hot water for all purposes—are 
some of the others. 

Here are some things to consider in buying 
a lighting plant: UNION CARBIDE GAS is 
simple and most economical to operate and 
maintain, No continual replacement of parts; 
no provoking expense for upkeep; no constant 
attention required; no matches for lighting. The 
making of the gas is entirely automatic—just 
common water and Union Carbide, and maple, 
inexpensive apparatus, produce it. 

The Blue-and-Gray Drum is a symbol denot- 
ing Best Grade Carbide—highest gas yield, 
uniform dependable quality, and purest gas 

We supply Union Carbide in Generator Sizes 
—direct to consumer-—at factory prices. For 
quick and economical distribution we have 
Union Carbide Warehouses in more than 150 
cities — there ‘is one near you. Shipment is 
made same day order is received. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY - 
New York Chicago _ San Francisco 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY | 


ADDRESS 
I pen not DOW @ Carbide User 


Ln sani nee; income nls ‘Ses ile al 


| 
| 
| and Cooking, 
l 
! 
| 


UNION CARBIDE 
is the recognized 
SUPER-STANDARD 
everywhere. This is why: 


. ‘World’s standard for more 
than a quarter century. 


Maximum gas. yield — 
purest gas—dueto extreme 

- purity.of scientifically se- 
lected raw materials, and 
perfection of manufactur- 
ingpréceasesthrough years 
of experience. 


Careful sizing and screen- 
ing. 


With Union Carbide — 
purest—highest gas-yield- 
ing carbide—this wonder- 
ful ¢ye-saving light can 
be availed of with fullest 
measure of comfort, econ- 
ate — and 





RMR Pea ky ete ie 35h Gos year 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. H-52 New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation literature on UNION CARBIDE Lighting 
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and 
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in blue 


The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 
8 years. Size 4 requires 
inch material. 

Transfer Pattern” No, 
only, 15¢ extra. 


1637. Pleasing Apron That Will Serve 
You Well. 

No woman who is an efficient house- 
wife will overlook this apron style, 
Although you could make it in an 
afternoon and it would cost but 45c if 

gingham at l15c per yard were used 
eith binding at 10c the piece (12 yards 
to the piece), It is far _ more attrac- 
tive than those you would buy ready- 
made for a dollar. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material with 
9% yards binding. 


1612. Made in an Afternoon, 

As the diagram plainly shows, this 
house dress is very easy to make, in 
fact it could be finished in an after- 
noon. Gingham, Rae init or percale 
trimmed with a contrasting material 


622 


would make a very pretty morning 
frock, one that will tub well and that’s 
——. to iron 

e pattert cuts tn sizes small, me- 
dium and large. The small size re- 
uires.3% yards 36-inch material with 
y yard 36-inch contrasting material. 


1287. Your Little Daughter Dressed 
for Everyday and Best, 

These two cunning dresses with 
matching bloomers were made from 
just one paper pattern. 

The pattern cuts. in sizes 2, 4, 

8 years. Size 4 requires 2% Se 36- 
inch ——— with 4% yards binding 
for view B, and 2% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 9% yards ruffling for 
view A, 


1438.—Attractive Style. 

The square collarless neck gives a 
youthful effect and the combination of 
vrain and. plaid material is Le very 
latest thing for spring frock 

The pattern cuts in sizes is ears, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches with 1% 
yards 36- inch plain materi al. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
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‘thrive under such conditions and in 


How’s plowing treating the tractor? Igni- 
tion balky? Whip it up with a Columbia Hot 
Shot. Always power in its super-durable, 
weather-proof, water-proof steel case,. Can’t 
rust. Its kick is inside to stay till you call it 
out. For sure ignition, and long life, demand 
the Columbia Hot Shot. . 








Columbia Dry’ Batteries for 
every kind of service are sold 
at electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, garages, general 
stores. Insist upon Columbia. 





for the root system with a large ayail- 































Use of Dynamite In Tree Planting 


By A. B. Alford 


JNASMUCH as dynamite is being 

commonly used as 4a means of mak- 
ing the holes in which trees are to be 
planted, it is well to consider the 
general principles involved in tree 
planting and in the use of explosives 
in order that the best possible results 
may be obtained. 

The first and most important prin- 
ciple in tree planting, yet one that is 
often overlooked, is that any tree, in 
order to make.a good thrifty growth, 
must have a home for the root system 
from which the plant food necessary 
for life and growth can be readily ob- 
tained. Tree roots are often placed in 
small holes dug into hard subsoil 
which the tender roots cannot pene- 
trate. It is impossible for the tree to 


ease, 


cient for tree roots to have only a 
limited..feeding area, for there is a 
heavy ‘continuous demand made by 
the tree which must be supplied by 
contact of the small tender roots with 
plant food in solution between the soil 
particles. The roots can take up only 
liquid nourishment. Therefore it is 
necessary not only to provide a large 
area of loose soil through which the 
reots may penetrate but also to put 
the surrounding soil in such condition 
as to promote capillary action of soil 
water to make food available for the 
roots in dry weather: Many people 
seem to think tliat the roots of a tree 
serve only as an anchor for the tree, 
whereas their most important function 


many cases impossible for it eyen to 
live. Consequently there are many 
orchards of trees, that just barely 
exist, bearing little if any fruit and 
unable to withstand any unfavorable 
climatic conditions: Trees are often 
considered unadapted to certain clim- 
ates, seasons or soils, when the only 
trouble is improper planting. 


improper Planting Costly.: 
The same improper planting often 
results in the trees being absolutely 
ruiped by insects or diseases because 


anchorage space. 

There is no better nor more econo- 
mical method. of- creating the loose 
soil condition which is essential for 
the growing tree ‘than’ blasting the 
holes with dynamite, “When this is 
properly done, it makes a good home 


the root system has not sufficient con- 
tact with plant food to give the tree 
the necessary Vitality to withstand dis- 
Without contact with plant food 
the. roots cannot. feed the tree and 
without food the tree cannot, thrive 
continuously. Moreover it is not suffi- 


of hole and around tree roots. 
use fertilizer in the bottom of. holes. 
Plant thrifty trees, free from insects 
and diseases. 


been described will give trees the best 
start, but it is short sighted to depend 
on trees, however planted, to be self- 
sustaining. : 


~. 


able feeding area. In addition it sub- 
soils the entire area thereby promot- 
ing general soil. improvement, which 
in turn, insures stronger growth .and 
larger production by the trees. 

In the use. of explosives for tree 
‘planting there are certain principles 
‘which should be followed to obtain the 
*best results. i 
Quantity of Explosives. 


A sufficient quantity of explosives 
must be used to loosen, the subsoil 
‘thoroughly. This will depend. upon 
the type of soil and. the kind of trees 
to be planted. For small trees, such 
as peach, orange, or cherry, % cart- 
ridge or % pound of 20 or 40% 
ammonia dynamite or Dumorite is, 
sufficient. For pecan or other trees 
‘with large rooting system, one cart- 
ridge or % pound of 20 or 40%:am- 
monia dynamite or Dumorite should 
be used. However, this amount: will 
vary somewhat with different soils. 
Depth of loading should also vary 
with soil and kind of trees as it: has 
a direct influence on efficiency of the 
blast. The load should be planted at 
such a depth as to heave the soil up 
and. thoroughly loosen it without 
throwing it into the air. For peach, 
orange, or cheery trees, where % 
cartridge is used per tree, a good 
depth in average soil is from 14 to 18 
inches. For the heavy rooted trees, 
where 1 cartridge is used per tree, a 
depth of 22 to 30 inches is required for 
the best results. 

The holes for the charge can be 
bored with either a hand or machine 
soil auger, or driven with a bar of 
fron. If a bar is used, one octagonal 
in shape, pointed at the end and made 
of-tool steel -is most satisfactory. 

The common-and entirely satisfac- 
tory method of shooting is with cap 
and fuse, using a No. 6 cap. 

’ Immediately after the shot is fired 
the blasted. dirt should be removed, 
leaving the hole well open to insure 
complete aeration and. to prevent 
caving in and puddling in time of 
rains... These cleaned out holes can be 
allowed to remain ‘open to advantage 
(until time to plant the trees, in case 
of delayed planting. : 


Time for Blasting. 

There is only one time for blasting 
for making holes in any way for 
trees) and that is when the soil is 
dry, as blasting in a wet soil would 
result in more harm than good, the 
soil being packed rather than loosen- 
ed. However, the holes can be blasted 
when the soil is dry and left open to 
an advantage until the proper time 
for planting. It is best not to wait 
until winter or spring to blast the 
holes for very often the soil is wet 
at those times. 


ing the tree is to put good top soil 
in the bottom of the hole and pack it 
firmly; then plant the tree and. if 
fertilizer is needed mix it with the 
soil after planting rather than put it 
in the. hole at the time of. planting. 
Never put manure in the bottom of 
a hole at the time of planting. 


The most satisfactory way of plant-'? 





. is guaranteed ; 
sprayer power 


No one who has not operated a 
hand pump syrayer can know what 
drudgery it is. And the hand pump 
does not do the job. 

See that your sprayer is Hercules 
equipped. It will give a constant 
pressure, a perfectly steady spray 
all day long that no hand pump 
ean ever give. 

The slight difference in. initial 
cost is soon made up in. wages 
saved. For 25 cents the Hercules 
2 H. P. engine will operate a : 
sprayer with two leads of hose all ~* 
day long. It is easy to figure how 
reap it will pay for itself on that 

sis. 


When you buy other power ap- . 
pliances; sawing outfits, pumps, 
concrete mixers, etc., ask to have 
Hercules power. It pays. . 

There is a’ Hercules Engine de- 
signed .to do the hard work on 
every farm: They range in size 
from 1% to 12 H. P. Hach one of 
them is backed by the 6-year guar- 
antee of the Hercules Corporation. 
There are more than 350,000 in use. 

Near you is a Hercules dealer 
who will demonstrate the engine 
to you. Write to us and we will 
gladly give you the benefit of our 
experience in the solution of your 
power problems. 


The Hercules Corporation 
Engine Division Evansville, Indiana 


HERCULES 








The observance of the following pre- 
cautions also is important: Do not 
blast in a wet subsoil. However, small 
rains in dry séasons do not-make sub- 
soil wet. Use sufficient dynamite to 
meet requirements. An excess is better 
than not enough, Remove the soil from 
hole immediately after blasting. Use 
top soil packed firmly in the bottom 
Never 


Planting by the methods which have 











is that of feeding the tree: A dead or | 
non-producing tree is. not -worth its | 




































































“Hercules Equipped” J 
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\ Pretty But-In- 
xpensive Home 
| By Mary Lee Adams 


+ ¢ OST-of us want a pretty ‘home and |' 


"4 when. we succeed in making it 
wely our joy is great. If we knew 
get how to go about it, we could afford 
any more pretty things both on our 
jacks and in our houses. Someone 

"who does know how to make a little 

"g6 a long way, passed on a bit of her 
mowledge and experience to me. As 
ve found more.’ one. of her sug- 

fons good and useful, maybe you 
can profit by Jhem and be helped 

% solve your problem of freshening 
» the home this spring. 

"Her first advice was, “Don’t have 

-fussy things unless you are rich 
pugh to change your decorations 

n. Simplicity tires less quickly 

i, in moderate-priced articles, is apt 

be much better looking. A very 
indsome room, richly decorated with 

Juxurious hangings, rare and authentic 

yogs and period furniture, the. whole 

Jone being, as one might say, pitched 

yery high, is well fitted to stand an 

endurance test.. 

| “Everything in it being of the best, 

jt will not soon show -the tarnishing 

ch of time but will long remain 

sfying to the eye. Yet, even here, 

eye of the wealthy owner is apt to 

weary. One day the wish for some- 

ing new and different crops up, and 
t day we see a change. 


- The Slim’ Purse Opens Slowly. ~ 
- "Not so fast are changes wrought in 
simpler rooms of simple folk, 
hough they may be required oftener,” 
d my friend, who had now warmed 
to her subject and was in for a, 
-to-heart talk of considerable 
gth. “We ponder long before we 
finally decide that the rug will simply 
‘disintegrate if not taken up, and that 
the rents in the window drapes can 
no more be camouflaged save in sea- 
gons of absolute dead calm. The least 
light breeze of summer reveals their 


e. 
“Finally. it reaches such a pass that, 
if we must decide between buying new 
clothes or new curtains, there is no 
teal choice left. New clothes, as I’ve 


: ; ved before, can be dispensed with. 


e curtains are imperative. Sad as 


' tt sounds, it is stimulating to reach 
this conclusion. ‘Right away we begin 


to figure on how much, or how little, 


‘§ it will take to freshen things up about 


the house. 
- “Many of us have lived in our rooms 
lore years than any rooms should be 
ed in without having a single thing 
me to keep up their self-respect. 
eir original cheery appearance has 
umed a sad air of discouragement. 
ead of seeming to give a glad, 


hcoming welcome to the, entering | 


est, they have an air of timidly with- 
drawing into obscurity. Presently we 
Degin to feel that way ourselves, and 
ts are not quite so welcome as 
erly. When it comes to this, it is 


h time to act. 
: Men Like Bright Homes. 

“One woman told me that ‘what had 
held her back go long was the thought 
that her husband would think it all 

olishness. When she consulted him 

put it, he said that he had been won- 
ring why the house didn’t seem so 

serful as he remembered it once did. 

e hadn’t credited him with caring or 

ticing very much, . Maybe husbands 

m’t exactly notice, but believe’ me, 

do care. : 

“And another thing,” she continued, 
“what suits my house may not exactly 
‘suit yours, any more than my hat 

Would suit you. Each home differs 
from the rest not only in. itself, but 
_ in the personality of its owners, which 
_ it should express in some degree. We 
recognize this ina way. The man’s 
Office ought not to be fitted out: like 
© woman’s boudoir, nor need the 

| Mursery be as sedate as grandfather’s 
m. The general living rooms may 

as dainty and fresh as the house- 

fe herself but, in order to include a 

gestion of the whole family, there 


(Concluded om page 31) 


drivin 


over so lon 
ply of fabric and t 
the Fisk Red-Top deliver unfailin 
mileage under the roughest road c 


Time to Re-tiset (Buy Fisk) Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Not One Defective Red-Top in Four Years 


A Wisconsin dealer writes this experience: “I have not 


/ 


received one claim fora defective Red-Top in four 
E always sell a customer Red-Tops again, when his first 
set wears out—which takes three, four and five years.” 


It is impossible to overlook the actual money advantage 
to you, of a tire which gives ‘perfect sérvice in'‘country 
ga period. ‘It proves that the extra 

tough red tread of 


e extra heavy, 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon. , 


gly the lowest cost 
onditions. 


years. 
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BETTER 
FRUIT AND 
TIP-TOP PRICES 


There is no market for knotty, gnarled fruit 
wormy apples. Spray with the right ma- 


terial at the right time and give nature a chance‘ }- 


to grow her finest. You will find just the spray- 
ing appliance you need in our famous line of 


OSPRAYMO 


High Power Sprayers 


40 Years @ Sprayer 
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‘WHeTHER the spraying is 
done on fruit trees, nut trees, or 
vegetables, Albatross “Spra-Spred 
(the true caseinate spreader) is an 
invalueble aid for every grower. 
Tried, tested, proved! Clean fruit 
and vegetables! NO blotch! NO 
burn! Used right through—from 
the dormant .Lime-Sulphur and 
Bordeaux Sprays to the Calyx and 
Final Cover Sprays. Letters from 
the great fruit, nut and vegetable 
sections of the country are on 
file with the manufacturer attest- 
ing to the wonderful work of Al- 
batross “Spra-Spred.” Of course, 
you ney spray without this spien- 
did aid,.or you might buy sa 
cheaper in ient—but why, for 

ew mere pennies, 


a tisk your 
whole year’s ¢rop? y buy 
worry? Play safe! Use Alba- 
tross “Spra- #4 ” Insist on the 
genuine article! It is the origi- 
nal Calcium Caseinate Compound. 
Packed in 1-pound packages and 
bulk. ae alll pore my Bess 
ucts pany, st Margine 
Way, Seattle, Wak 


Sy 


Tt) 





‘What i the difference’ 


To mary growers Yosecticidis and - 
Fungicides are just “Spray Dope.” The 
only difference to them is in the price. 

Quality is the determining factor 
and because it insures effective results, 
proves the cheapest in the end—don't 
forget that. 

Grasselli Grade Insecticidés. are 
backed by 84-years of dominant repu- 
‘tation for unquestioned quality, for 
uniformity to formula and for scien- 
tific accuracy of preparation—the 
Grasselli label is your protection 
against disappointment at harvest time. 

See that GRASSELLI GRADE is 
on the spray material you order. At 
conveniently-located dealers and dis- 
tributors in every fruit and farming 
community, 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Founded in 1839 
Cleveland 


Grasse {hj 


Tm, 
i ru 


> RASSE LL! GRADE 


insecticides and, Fungicides 
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Matytand “Grape xperimenti 


(Continued from page 8) 


these out along the middle wire. Usu- 
ally two canes from the right and 
two from the left are trained along’ 
the wire each year and tied. From 
eight to ten buds are left on each 
cane, Renewal spurs are, of course, 
left. (Fig. 3.) 


Single Stem Four Cane Kniffin. 


The posts for this training system 
should be set as described for the 
Munson System. No cross arms are 
necessary, however, and two wires 
are fastened, one above the other on 


periment Station to remove all ca 
but one and to carry this cane to the © 
top wire, where it is securely tied, —” 
should also be tied to the lower wigg 
at this time. It is important to hayg 
this cane straight as it becomes the 
permanent trunk of the vine. In cage # 
the cane is not long enough to be — 
fastened to the top wire, it is fag 
tened in a similar manner to the 
lower wire of the trellis. In such 4 
case, the following year a cane is eg 
tended to the top wire to continue the — ™ 
main trunk. During the third year, 2 


Fig. 4—Vine Trained by the Single Stem Four Cane Kniffin System. 


the posts. The lower wire is gener- 
ally placed either two and a half or 
three feet from the grount, while the 
upper wire is located from two to 
three feet above the lower one, 
(Fig. 6°) 

At planting time, the first year’s 
pruning should consist of selecting the 
cane, which is growing upright as near 
the head of the vine as possible, and 


several shoots will form and some 
fruit. will be produced. Unless some 
shoot is. growing more rapidly than 
the others and dwarfing or en 
a desirable portion of the vine,.all 
shoots should be retained. The canes 
that are mot needed on the vine can 
be removed at the next pruning, thus 
giving the vine the advantage of their 
growth during the summer. It is, of 


then pruning this cane back to two- course, desirable to have the most 


Trucks are 
made im any 
style and size 
of body ta 
meet your 
needs. 


Rete power for plowing and or- 
chard cultivation—and proper equip- 
ment for hauling to’ market is the need of every 
fruit grower. The Avery Line supplies it. 


The Avery Track-Runner Tractor illustrated above 
is the ideal tractor for orchard work. Its low, com- 








pact size and wonderful power plant make it es- 

pecially adapted for this work. is the only trac- 

; for with track operating on roller me It has 

a heavy duty, four-cylinder valve-in-head motor. 

Powerful enough to pull any orchard equipment. 

Also has belt pulley conveniently located. an be 

turned in its own length—is typical of all Avery 

machines ity. ease of handling, low up-keep cost and 

dependa bili 

sie us for booklet describing — Phe 

lete 1923 Avery gs RS goes ~1N) 

ie. threshing and g machinery. I See Ena 


AVERY COMPANY, 8803 lowa acecateeat Peoria, I , Fig. G—Same Vine as Shown in Fig. 4. Shows Appearance of Unpruned. 
Branch Houses, Distri Vine During the Dormant Period of the Following Winter, : 
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or three buds. The first season the vigorous shoots near the head so thal 
shoots that develop can be tied to a £ 
stake or permitted to trail on the 
ground Hike melons. 
At the second year’s pruning, it is 
usually best to remove all canes but 
one and then shorten this,cane to two 
or three bude as in the previous 
season. 
At the third year’s pruning, it has 
been the practice at the Maryland Hx- 








; & Pretty Home 
(Continued from page 29) 
nid be a touch of sturdy masculine 
mess and comfortableness, like | 
s pie under the meringue. 
“Some people tell me they cannot 
ord to use different floor coverings 
or summer and winter, and so they 
“Seep down the heavy rug or carpet 
id wear it out walking over it. This 
‘no more sensible than to say one 
fan’t afford to wear different weight 
lothes at different seasons, and so 
iontinue to wear an expensive winter 
instead of the cheap and pretty 
“gummer materials. 
“If you are lucky enough to have 
od floor coverings for the cold weath- 
#7, it is economy to replace them now 
th the nice-looking and very reason- 
> grass mats of'several varieties. 
ie) are of far better grade than for- 
erly and are made in so many tints 
they can be found to accord with 
st any color scheme you may use 
-your walls or in your draperies. 
posta ones are as a rule in better 
s than those with fancy patterns. 


’ She Began in the Kitchen. 
e just done over some -of my 
8,” she went on, “and if it won’t 
re you I’d like to tell you what I did 
them at a surprisingly small cost. 
ed in the kitchen because it had 
hehow got on my nerves, being of 
ismal color originally’and the 
for wear. At present it looks 
} nply — ptious’ to my eyes, and 


“tT had the walls painted” & medium, 
ny tan and put a good brown lino- 
om the floor. It’s so easy -to 


ash that I’m almost tempted to mop ee 
‘off even when its perfectly. clean. y 
because’ wanted to Toa! ool in it feels to be the 


e kitchen, I hung crisp green cur- 


ew i mig: a, are e 
mty of windows for light and air, as ; P 
ere should be in all kitchens, but the | fil} | leader of the ure ae 
Tresh greenness of those cotton cur- 
comes: Site” ® 260) Bend: Feet en OL RERE wes ations wien tie Dope © 


iy brow. Just to express the light- 
of heart my kitchen inspires, I business grewthe more “uppish” it got. 


we a pot of red geranium on each These days are over— praise be! 


PRE, 


* & 


th ME aim 


yea 


Eli vccal scr of & toeemel tpt: The makers of Royal Cords are the 
"Seeing Things Rose Color. leaders of the industry, but they don’t Raval Cords have never been sold at 








“My livi , Sans: feel it any loss of dignity to reach out - a 
L yery bright and sunny, and T do love for new friends. «big discounts” or featured in “sales”. 
e 8 
ae on ¥ Gane cote ahi dune And they take the very nem 2 way of 
rose-colored drapery material at just asking you to try one Royal Cord. 
C windows, Sounds sure vege at I the U.S. Royal Cord policies are simple. 
. ¢ », dU u a& wonder- P 
insite’ Sg colt and diawed vane? | For snathaiats Royal vie have never 
lully. The sun coming through lights talked about mile- 
the whole room and also the faces ages. There are woe i of 
ae those ‘in it. Ob, how Gatteringly testimonial letters in the files but 
eins & is! they might sound extra t and your car you are goin 


'“The woodwork is ivory ‘white and 
5 wall paper a plain silvery. gray. reendae to people a that is isfied. You will see 
» floor is waxed and rubbed, rather not clean money’s worth they 


irk, and the rug which almost covers 
: eB eicbed don’t be shocked—it’s pink. 
And it’s lovely. And it cost only $15. . ini res - 
Ws one of the new thick grass 


Weaves, and the color is so dim, so 


Bott and dull that sometimes on a 
budy day I.decide that it really is 
lay after all. 


» “I covered the chairs with a wide 
ray and black stripe with a conven- ©1923, U. 8. Tire Co., New York City 
bnal rose pattern, Ifyou want to ~s 

iow why-I chose the black stripe, 
remember what I said about in- 
foducing a sturdy masculine note. 


‘om onmen IElements of Radio Telephony 


he dining room_was an experi- 
ont, but it turned out well. The By W. C. Barrarp, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Cornell University 


1s 1 tt lor, the wood- 2 “ A 
k ot maga oe bier rs deve Rh in A standard book on radio telephony—yet bricf and simple, with no special mathematics 
ure to that in the living room, but 180 pages, pocket size; flexible, fully. illustrated, $1.50 net, postpaid 


trown also. At the windows I used : 
3 pure orange to create the illusion Here is an accurate, setinble, be book on radio telephony, Chapter Headings —2 Daal othe saeaners gael of Westerr New 
the sun was always shining at There really has been ian y of an authoritative 4 wire and Radio Tele The book has a three-fold purpose:— 
times. It helps digestion. bere ave this ig on aoe, ta books tor —-? "phone Systems, 1, It presents a brief, simplified of what 
Nog Male Goan al py ggg. ee ae 
ou so the cu were utshere is a t covers oe “authorita- ‘ 2 1 lear description of the ratus re- 
cream color, very sheer, and the tively oo fh fare eat Foe an SO who wants to i quired to produce these effects and oslaind how 
nge formed just a strip at each side read ‘up on radio: will ‘find thts new book just the book this apparatus operates; - 
ne to Almost the only for his purpose, “ . It furnishes practical, unbiased information for the 
ni Senennees the top. The specialist in ry will find it an excellent pres- ; experimenter who desires certain results but who 
les ag their sppticetion. does not know what mg ge is necessary. 
amateur radio ¢ The author has charge of | the course in radio ut 
Si been in close Cornell University. 























. l shade that orientals call ‘the color 
love. r* 
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Everywhere on the fie. ‘an EVEREADY 
* FLASHLIGHT takes safety and conveni- 
ence with you—instant light when you 
need it, right on the spot you want it 


Ever grope around in a dark hay niow? Bother- 
some, and too! Why not avoid it with 
an Eveready Flashlight, and see where you step, and 
what you do? The reliable, handy, safe, portable 
light. No fire hazard. No naked flame, or spark. 
The only light that defies wind and rain. 


ie tvacely Oe en wae A 
se i worth a thousand times its small: 
4-50. 


price: $1.35 to 
» > 
‘There are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to deliver 


Eveready service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights 
and Unit Cell Batteries; at electrical, hardware, drug, 


sporting goods and general stores, gatages and auto 
accessory shops, 
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& BATTERIES 
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New York State Horticul- 
tural Society Meeting 


[HE New York Horticultural Society 
held its meeting at Vassar Institute, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 21 to 23 
inclusive. There was a splendid at- 
tendance, nearly every seat in the 
hall being occupied. In addition, there 
Was a very good exhibit which was 
held in the Armory. The exhibit of 
the Geneva Experiment Station was 
yery helpful. In addition to this, there 
were large exhibits by the manufac- 
turers of spray machinery and mate- 
rials and similar manufacturers. 

Much interest was shown at the 
meeting in‘ new varieties of fruits 
which the Experiment Station at 
Geneva is trying out. This subject 
was handled by Richard Wellington 
of the Experiment Station. Wednes- 
day morning was devoted entirely to 
a discussion of sprays and spraying. 
Much interest is being shown in In- 
vestigations of Nicotine Insecticides, 
which was handled by Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher, Director of the State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, and Insect Prob- 
lems of the Hudson River Valley, dis- 
cussed by P. J. Parrott, Entomologist 
of the State Experiment Station. 
Many questions were asked concern- 
‘ing dusting and spraying, the use of 
spreaders, etc.; in fact, these topics 
seemed to be the most popular ones 
in the minds of the growers, unless it 
might possibly be marketing. 

On Thursday the Mosaic Disease 
and Disease-Free Planting Stock, were 
discussed by Dr. R. H. Rankin of the 
State Experiment Station. Dr. Rankin 
has been making extensive investiga- 
tions regarding mosaic diseases and 
other diseases which attack the rasp- 
berry. These studies have not been 
completed. A series of charts on the 
planting of disease-free stock and the 
weeding out of plants which are dis- 
eased showed results which sub- 
stantiated such a practice as. well 
worth while. Pruning New York Fruit 
Trees by Dr. W. H. Chandler brought 
out a great déal of discussion. The 
experiments which Dr. Chandler has 
been conducting show on a whole 
that during the first years of a tree’s 
life the less the tree is pruned’ the 
larger and stronger it relatively be- 
comes and that little or no pruning 
should be done until the trees reach 
heavy bearing. About the only strong 
pruning recommended by the author is 
at the time the trees set, and in this 
recommendation he was somewhat op- 
posed by the investigators. of the 
Geneva Experjment Station who state 
that their experiments show conclu- 
sively that the unpruned trees start 
to grow much better in the spring 
than those heavily pruned, that the 
top buds are the stronger and that 
with some varieties and types of fruits 


planting tinie as far as New York state 
conditions are concerned. 

Dr. U. P. Hedrick gave a very in- 
teresting address on Observations on 
Fruit Growing in Europe. Marketing 
came in for a. great deal of attention. 
Herschel H. Jones representing - the 
Farmers’ Marketing Association of 
New York, gave a very instructive 


‘address on the handling of apples in 


New York City. C. I. Lewis, manag- 
ing editor of the American Fruit 
Grower Magazine, discussed Advertis- 
ing as a Factor in the Development 
of Horticulture. K. B. Lewis, of Red- 
brook, discussed a Local Co-operative 
Association and Clifford Miller, presi- 
dent, Claverack, discussed the Hud- 
son River Central Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. Co-operation is making rapid 
strides in the Hudson Valley. It now 
looks as though it will be only a ques- 
tion of time until the entire valley will 
be well organized. . The concluding ad- 
dress on marketing was by Aaron 
Sapiro, who gave a masterful address, 
taking an hour, in which he dealt 
principally with fundamentals of or- 
derly marketing. 

One of the most attractive addresses 
of the session was given by-C. R. 
Shons entitled, Observations on Fruit 
Growing in the Northwest. Mr. Shons 
has traveled through the Pacific 
Northwest and the Canadian Proy- 


(Concluded on page 34.) 
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MINERALIZED WATER. 
ROUTS CHICKEN LIC 


Tablets Dropped Into Drinking Founte ll 
Banish Vermin, Make Fowls Grow © 
Faster and Increase Egg Yield. a 








Any poultry raiser can easily rid 
flock of lice and mites, make chicke 
grow faster and increase their egg yiel 
by simply adding minerals to the: fowl) 
drinking water. This does away with: 
bother, such as dusting, greasing, dippitig 
and spraying. The necessary miners 
can now be obtained in convenient tale 
lets, known as Paratabs. Soon after th® 
fowls drink the mineralized water, all lig 


4 oy 
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isl mites leave them, The tablets all 
act as a tonic conditioner. The heal 


,of the rows — oo ir they gre 


faster an eld frequently 
om sa Little ch kaha oe ~ a, 
e water never w e~-.bothere 
mites or lice, « 
The metiiod is especially recommend 
for raisers of purebred stock, as there} 
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able conditionér, egg tonic and lice 
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- (Continued from paged.) 

have Wealthy trees in our orchards 
twenty years old that are interplanted 
with Northern Spy nineteen feet be- 
tween the rows which have been: very 
profitable since they were five years 
old and some of which are still in. a 
very thrifty condition. We -have 
started this year to remove some 0} 
these trees. Wagner interplanted 
with Northern Spy did very well for 
about thirteen years and then started 
to get small and poorer in color. 

The method of cultivation has a 
bearing on the filler system. The 
trees may be planted much closer 
with profit in the. sod erchard than 
with cultivation. ‘First because trees 
do not as a rule grow so large and 
they come into bearing earlier and 
the fruit is produced on smaller trees. 
Second, the mowing machine and 


| spray rig are the only tools. driven 


through the sod orchard during the 
groWing season where tractors and 
cultivators of various kinds are driven 
over the tilled plots many times and 
closely planted trees make the opera- 
tion of the machines, and tools used 
for cultivation much ‘more difficult. 
In. fact, it would be impractical to 
operate a drag or harrow. over some 
of our orchards because of the grade 
and the nearness of the trees to each 
other but we are able to use a mow- 
ing machine  satisfactorily,;. This 
shows that the filler system can be 
used to better advartage on the sod 
orchard. The sod mulch orchard does 
not. allow for any intercrop except 
hay, unless fillers are used. To the 
writer’s notion it is not a. wise plan 
to. remove the hay from ‘the orchard. 
One cutting of alfalfa may be taken 
out ‘or the hay might be removed and 
straw mulch, commercial fertilizer. or 
barnyard manure applied in its place 
but this would not: be the best prac- 
tice, so it would seem that the’ early 
bearing apple trees used as fillers 
come the nearest to the solution of 
the problem. 


An Interesting Factor. 


The. distance from the. packing 
house might have a bearing on the use 
of fillers. For instance one might 
own a field near the packing house 
that was easy of access and especially 
adapted to the production of fruit. 
The question would. be whether to 


-} plant that nearby orchard to fillers or 


plant a new orchard in a distant field. 
I think it would be more profitable to 
use the filler system im the orchard 
near to the packing hoyse. The near- 
ness to headquarters of operation is a 
large factor in the efficient operation 
of an orchard. The adaptability of 
any certain location for apple trees is 
most often the determining factor for 
it is usually true that one tree in the 
right place with the right kind of care 
is worth many in a mediocre location. 
This discussion has been confined to 


familiar with that fruit, but.there is 
no doubt but what cherries, pears and 
peaches may be used as fillers under 
proper conditions with success, 

To sum up the situation, an orchard 
using the filler system can ‘be confined 
to a smaller acreage so that other 
crops may be grown on land that 
would necessarily have to be planted 


. |if the same number of trees were used 
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but placed at greater distances apart. 
The filler trees will start bearing 
earlier, thus making possible a profit 
in a shorter time. This, will increase 
your per acre results to a large ex- 
tent over a ten or fifteen-year period 


jand will influence the orchardist to 


plant the permanent trees at.a greater 
distance apart which will no doubt be 
nearer to the correct planting dis- 
tance. The object contemplated in 
planting fillers is to secure a profit 
from the orchard at a less age than is 
possible with permanent trees with- 
out undue harm. to the ‘permanent 
trees, Some people will say yes to 


this argument but they maintain that |: 


the. fillers are left too long. This is 
simply a matter of business judgment 
and I can see no reason why-a definite 


‘| date cannot be placed for their re- |. 





(Concluded on. page 85.) 


the apple as the writer is more’ 





MadefortheU.S. 
Government by 
Studebaker 
Wagon Works 


Any Main Part 
Worth More 
Than This Price 


150-Gallon 
Removable 


Tank 


“Red Jacket” 
Pump 


54-Inch Wheels, 
10-Inch 
Steel Hub 


Easily 
Convertible for 
Use as Sprayer, 

Gasoline or 
. “Oil Cart, 
Sprinkler, and 
without Tank, 
All-Round 
Utility Cart 


- 


pe, Dae 


A wonderful value from the 
Government's great war sup- 
plies. Any principal part of this 
equipment is by itself worth the 
price of all. We understand that 
these carts cost the government 
$275.00. 


Even the farmer who needs no water 
or sprinkling cart should buy one of 
these; remove the tank and use it for 
a water, gasoline, oil or disinfectant 


tank; then build a simple body on the ~~ 


ee 


frame and you have an all-around 
cart worth three times your invest- 
ment. They are strong and well made 
—will last a lifetime, 


Tank of one-piece | iron, 
with splash partition, solid, riveted 
joints, 150 gallon capacity. Pump 
“Red Jacket,” supposed to be the best 
pump on the market. Strainer device. 
Hose 25 feet long, of 2-inch 4-ply 
rubber. Standard, approved Brake 


_ Rod wheels 54-inches in diameter, 10- 
inch steel hub. Foot brakes. Tool 


Box under seat. 15 Brass faucets in 
rear for drawing water, gasoline or oil. 


We have approximately 1,000 of 


_ these carts, offered to you subject 


to previous sale and our accept- 
ance. Enclose your check or 
money order and your cart will be 
shipped knocked down in original 
crates, just as received from the 


‘Studebaker Wagon Works. 
Just what you need to haul extra 


spray to your rig in the field; water 
to your harvest hands, or oil for 
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New York State Horticul-}* 


tural Society Meeting 
(Continued from Page 32.) 

inces. His trip also took him through 
California and Utah and he delighted 
his audience for over an hour -in tell- 
ing in a humorous way the many ob- 
servations which he made on that trip. 

Much interest was shown by the 
fruit growers in the proposed horticul- 
tural meeting and show to be held in 
New York City next winter. “An at- 
tempt is being made to get fourteen 
eastern states to help put on the big- 
gest horticultural show that has ever 
taken place in America. It is now 
the plan to use the two floors. of the 
huge Grand Central Palace for. exhibi- 
tion purposes. Exhibits are expected 
from every eastern state and very 
keen rivalry is expected. In addition 
to the exhibits there will be an educa- 
tional campaign put on in New York 
City concerning eastern apples. Much 
propaganda will be sent out concern- 
ing the eastern apples, especially the 
New York apples. An attempt will 
be made to get every hotel and res- 
taurant in New York City to feature 
New York apples. The growers seem 


to be very enthusiastic over the idea }: 


of the big show and supported it very 
heartily. Representatives also were 
present from Massachusetts and they 
stated that the New England states 
would be strongly represented at the 
New ‘York show. 

It now looks as though there will be 
three big fruit shows in the east this 
coming winter, one at New- York, a 
show of the southern states at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Michigan apple 
show at Grand Rapids, It is planned 
that in addition to these shows to put 
on very strong educational programs. 
The eastern fruit growers are due for 
a feast of good things in the fall and 
winter of 1923 and 1924. 


Plant a Strawberry Bed 
By B. W. Keith 


D”® you ever experience the pleas- 
ure of a strawberry bed where you 
could pick fresh, juicy, sweet straw- 
berries for your table every day dur- 
ing the berry season and have plenty 
to can, preserve and jelly for winter 
use? The time, expense, and space 
required to grow all the strawberries 
your family can possibly use is in- 
significant compared with the pleas- 
ure and’ profits to be gained. From a 
plot of ground 40x35 feet, with just 
average care, can be grown a sufficient 
amount of"strawberries to supply the 
needs of a family of seven. And with 
a little special care, a great many 
extra quarts can be produced and sold 
at a good profit. Few people realize 
the big expense of having to buy all 
the strawberries needed for their 
tables, while at the same time they 
do not realize how cheaply this same 
amount: and many more berries can 
be grown. The pleasure of having all 
the strawberries your family can use 
is yours by setting a few strawberry 
plants this coming spring; but, just as 
sure as you do not grow your own 
strawberries, you will never have all 
you actually need. 

- Two hundred and fifty plants will 
be sufficient to set the plot of ground 
40x35 feet. They should be set in 





rows 3% feet apart and 40 feet long, 


requiring 25 plants per row, If this 
plot of ground is too large, the 250 
plants can be reduced accordingly. 
These 250 plants should not cost over 
$3.00 and the time required to pre- 
pare the soil and set them should be 
very little. Prepare the soil as early 
as possible in the spring, applying a 
good liberal covering of 35 bushels of 
well rotted barnyard manure. Thirty- 
five bushels will be sufficient for the 
plot of ground mentioned. If possible, 
this should be applied some time be- 
fore:plowing. Plow the manure. under 
seven inches deep; and, while the 
ground is still rough, apply seven to 
ten bushels of fine, well-rotted barn- 


yard manure and then harrow and 


work the soil until this top dressing 
is well mixéd with.the-soil. Remem- 
ber, the soil should be made very 
firm, which is accomplished by the: 


aid of a roller or pulverizer. If it is}: 
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TANGAR| 


‘ The Pump of a Hundred Uses ~ 


An Every-day _ i 


Tike arm always something im: 
the Armstrong Standard Spray F 


for spraying fruit trees and truck crop 
itis just as good for disinfecting live 
Sees, wean eames oe o 

fire, washing windows, etc. and is also 

as an injectorin veterinary cases. Thre 

ee ee ee el 
trees from the ground. Made entirely 

brass—nothing tobe affected by chemi 

Guaranteed 5 years If 

your dealer does nothave _— 

it, send us $5.00 and his 

name. ($5.50 west of 


) Knapsack ex- 
tra. Send for catalog Db S 
The Arms Mfg. Co. 


378) Seventh ue 
Huntington, W. Va. 











‘we is the time to order the bees or- 
chard. We will advise you how to 0 goo 
and help you solve your beekeeping problems. 


2 plants about eighteen. inches Send for free booklet, ‘Bees and 


a rows spaced three and one- FREE BOOKLETS: 
pt: Make a V-shaped hole with “BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, "t for you who want to begin 


iat cite Mls ff 

im “BETTER BEEKEEPING™ for ‘ho k rel 

“possible in tis hole and then | fj Swat: You wie se crpeiencl becker. Tells your comations Rest | 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box 390 West Side Sta., Sta., Medina, Ohio 2 


ie you spend in thoroughty pre- 
E your soil, 


tone iy ehoet tiger wee a 
‘the rmly about them 
p The crown, or bud, of the - 
should be * so even with the 
ee of the soil 
planting, keep the soil well 
| about the plants, keeping 
pall the weeds. Shallow cultiva- he 
‘not over two inches, should be 
wed. Keep all -blossom buds 
’ i off as they will devitalize the 
set plants and prevent the 
ation of runners, 
put three weeks or sooner after 
the plants will begin.to throw 
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DOES 4 MEN’ Ss WoRK 





HETZEL’S ELASTIC, oe rem ge eee on 
GRAFTING HOISTS FOR FORD TRUCKS 
raurare 2p oe oS xr m7 


NON-POISONOUS, WON- vos freight. W 
PENETRA’ Dependable Mfg. : 
eq} nO BaUst Pp e Mfg. Co., Streator, III. 


Made in Red, Black, Brown ||NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


and Gray Colors 
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tity await you in the great 


uers, and on these about every 
9 sixteen inches will be formed 
w or runner plants which will 
y out roots from their underside 
thus become established in the 
gopn to become self-supporting, 
‘before they have taken root 
y in the soil, all their source of 
y must come from the mother 
| through the runner on which it 
ned; therefore, they should be 
bd to root as soon as possible. In 
» root, these runner plants 
id not be allowed to form thickly 
en and along the sides of the 
pr plants. Place them, before 
ke root, so that they will not 
p closer than. five inches apart, 
a row twenty inches wide. 
F you have your twenty-inch row 
id, all runners thereafter should 
t off and the plants you have in 
TOW allowed to grow and become 
figorous and thrifty as possible. 
‘are the plants that will produce 
for you the following spring, 
you space them as mentioned 
they will be vigorous and 
fy enough to set and produce 
Seine of fancy berries, 
the twenty-inch row is formed, 
ation and hoeing should not 
ut be kept up often enough to 
s ground mellow and all weeds 
s from between the rows and 
s.. In the late fall after ground 
two inches deep, mulch the 
with some coarse material free 
| weed seed such as straw, marsh 
“potato vines, etc. Place the 
e five or six inches deep on the 
‘and if the supply is sufficient, 
} should be placed between the 
| In the spring shortly before o 
of frosts ig over, part of th 
pon the rows should be jeniived 
laced between the rows. . The 
son stems will come up through 
julch that is left,on the rows and 
the berries form and ripen, they 
prevented from coming in con- 
with the soil. The remaining 
h will also keep down weeds and 
e! soil moisture. 


he Filler System 


- (Continued from page 33.) 
va and a regular job ‘made of it 
fame as trimming the orchard or 
fing the grass, A more important 
r in the -writer’s judgment is to 
ft permanent trees too close. This 
6s.a difficult problem. Taking all 
gs into consideration after observ- 
the use of fillers over a term of 
} and under varying conditions 
with different varieties I think 
‘8 may be used to advantage as 
Oney-making proposition and I 
| mot hesitate to advise their 


cian of the filler system 
it be worked out by using smaller 
Coon bagged in alternate rows of 
gro varieties at a distance 
hiree or thirty-four feet be- 
oactoony This would este one 
oe ae of agian Bs 
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Southwest. Send name and addr 
free copy of the Southwest Magazine. 
It contains information of interest to the 
Homeseeker, Farmer, Tourist, Health- 
seeker, Business: Man or "Investor. Newark, 
Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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‘These illustrations, made from actual photographs, show apples sprayed with 


arsenate of lead, The apple on the left shows the result 


of the ordinary 


method—the branch on the right shows the perfect spread with Kayso added. 


Without Kayso 


Spreads the Spray and Makes It Stay ‘ 


'AYSO gives complete coverage of Lime Sulfur 

or Bordeaux on opening buds, unfolding 
leaves and blossoms. This means the greatest 
protection against Scab, Brown Rot or other 


fungous infection. 


Kayso causes the spray to dry quickly 


in a durable coating and enables the or- 
chardist to get the greatest benefit from 


sprays that are applied in rainy weather ~ 


—because with Kayso added such sprays 
do not wash off. 

Kayso makes the delayed dormant spray 
of Lime Sulfur and Nicotine Sulfate of 


highest effectiveness against Aphids, Red © 


Bug, Psylla and Thrips because it spreads 
the Nicotine and makes it stick. 

Kayso greatly retards chemical reaction 
between Lime Sulfur and Arsenate of 
Lead—no sludge or very little is formed. 


Kayso makes Nicotine Sulfate really 
effective when combined with Arsenate 
of Lead for it liberates the Nicotine and 
spreads it over the insects. 

Kayso makes the spray cover smooth 
bark in a durable coating and spreads it 
into cracks and crevices where San Jose 
Scale and similar pests seek protection. 

Kayso reduces run-off waste. Every 
drop of spray flattens into a film. The film 
sets and dries quickly. Further spraying 
adds to the thickness of the film and gives 
incfeased protection. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL CREAMERIES, INc. . 


175 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO ! 
CHICAGO ! 


Ask your dealer, or tnd-compoiie Men Hai OMice 


te LL SL SN He 


Enclosed please find 40 cents. epee sag iepalaad 
sufficient for 200 gallons of spray. 
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Crop-Saving 
Sprayers 


Do You Sprinkle 
or Spray? 


Beware the low pressure 
spraying 


extra capacity HUD- 


iN p.and the 
ik 
sturdy tank riveted e 





pressure of any com- 
pressed air type. 


The High Pressure Sprayer 


roe y for your gor pore oe vow \ 
HUDSON MFG. CO. \%s 


Dep*. 3271 Minneapolis, 
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Buy a Virginia Farm now 
and prosper. Prices are 
reasonable. You can grow 
fine crops of corn—all grain“¥ 
and grass crops and fruit : 
growing. Live stock and dairying 
unexcelled. Virginia offers more advan- 
tages to the farmer than any other state 
—variety of soil, mild winters. Why 
farm where you can grow only two or 
three crops and be far away from good 
markets, when you can grow a variety 
of crops in Virginia and be near the great 
consuming markets? The healthiest 
climate in America. Write now for 
Hand Book, Maps, etc. 


G. W. Koiner 
- Commissioner of Agriculture 
Dept. 
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The set you always wanted—FREE 
A real RADIO SET—listen in on Con- 
certs, Lectu 


Singing etc. Can 
to 100 miles and more. 
your name and address 
and we will tell you 

et a VACUUM TUBE 
LUTELY FREE. 

Don’t Delay. 
Write today for 
FREE Radio Pian. 
MOME SUPPLY CO. 

‘ 131 Duane St. 
Dept 915, New York 


RADIO SET * i 
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Maryland Grape Experiments 


(Continugd from page 30) 


second. select two more canes just 
below the upper wire and train in the 
same manner; third, eut back to spurs 
two more canes close to the trunk at 
each wire. Only one or two buds 
should be left on these spurs. From 
such renewal spurs, canes for train- 
ing along the wires, will be developed 
for the next year. (Fig.%.) All other 
canes should be remoyed, The canes 
which were first selected for training 
on the upper wire should be short- 
ened to about six buds each. Those 
on the lower wire should be shortened 
to-about four buds each. Thus, only 
about twenty buds will be left for pro- 
ducing the first commercial crop. 

At the fifth year’s pruning, four 
canes should again be selected, either 
from the base oy the canes left the 
year before or from the renewal spurs, 
and these should be trained along and 
tied, two to each wire as in Fig. 6. 
In selecting the canes, it is advisable 
to choose the round, medium sized 
ones, about the size of a lead pencil 
with average length internodes and 
with round, plump buds. Renewal 
spurs of one or two buds each should 
again be left. Shoots will develop 
from these spurs, which in most cases 
can be used for the fruiting canes 
next year. It will probably pay, when 
possible to select spurs on wood older 


and rebuilt without the complete loss | - 


of any one crop. 
Yields by the Various Systems. 


Growers will naturally be interested 
in the average yields obtained from 
different varieties by the various sys- 
tems. They are as follows: Yields per 
ton per acre with Worden. The Sin- 
gle Stem Four Cane Kniffin System 
averaged over -the four-year -period 
4.63 tons per acre, while the Munson 
System averaged 4.34 tons per. acre. 
The Single Stem Two Cane Kniffin 
averaged 3 tons per acre, Two Wire 
Umbrella Kniffin, 3.4 tons per acre 
and the Fan System, 3.9 tons per acre. 
The yields per acre were’ somewhat re- 
duced in the season- of 1920 owing to 
the fact that that season hada rather 
light crop. The season of 1916 was 
one in which the vines bore very heav- 
ily. The yield per ton per acre of the 
Concord variety was as follows over 
the four-year average: The Single 
Stem Four Cane Kniffin, 4.92 tons; the 
Munson, 4.52 tons; the Single Stem 
Two Cane Kniffin, 3.4 tons; the Two 
Wire Umbrella Kniffin, 3.84 tons; and 
the Fan, 4.07 tons. The yields per 
acre in tons over the four-year period 
for the Lutie variety averdged as fol 
lows: The Singlé Stem Four Cane 
Kniffin, 3.86 tons; the Munson, 4.1 











— 


Fig. 6.—Same Vine as Shown in Fig. 5. After Pruning Aecording to the Single 


Stem Four Cane Kniffin System. 


Note Renewal Spurs Left and Difference 


in Trellis When Compared to Fig. 3. 


‘than two years, Shoots on such wood 
seldom bear fruit and as a result, if 
these shoots are spurred, they will 
probably make gocd fruiting canes for 
the next year. This practice will also 
keep the renewal spurs back close to 
the head of the vine. The canes left 
on the upper wire should be cut back 
to about ten or twelve. buds each. 
Those on the lower.wire should be cut 
back to about eight or ten buds each. 
All other canes should be removed. 
From each bud left on the canes after 
pruning fruit bearing shoots develop. 
These are simply allowed to droop 
down and are not tied. (Fig. 4.) 

All future pruning should be very 
similar to that of the fifth year. The 
number of buds to leave each year 
will depend on several factors, but 
good, vigoreus, mature vines growing 
in good soil should support from thirty 
to forty buds, or, in other words, sixty 
to eighty clusters. 

After the vineyard becomes old, it 


| is easy to develop a new trunk from 


a cane which comes up from the base. 
By tying this new cane to the old 
trunk for two or three years and train- 
ing its shoots properly, a new vine 
can be developed before it becomes 
necessary to remove the old trunk. 
The canes on the old vine should, of 
course, be pruned rather severely dur- 
ing this time so that the new vine will 
receive sufficient nourishment. In this 

be Tejuvenated 


tons; the Single Stem Two. Cane 
Kniffin, 2.95 tons; the Two Wire Um- 
brella Kniffin, 3.09 tons, and the Fan, 
3.49 tons. 

Considering all phases of pruning 
and training, the authors seem to feel 
that the Single Stem Four Cane Kniffin 
System is the superior one. 





Moss on Fruit Trees 


M 28s can be quite readily cleared 
from the trees. The use of strong 
Bordeaux is one of the best sprays. 
The old formula of lime, sulphur and 
salt, where the same weight of salt is 
used in the spray as of lime and sul- 
phur, namely 15 pounds to 50 gallons 
of the concentrated spray, is also, very 
efficient in removing moss. But’a sub- 
stance which is very good to use is 
common lye. The lye can be used 
‘straight by dissolving in plain water, 
or it can be-used in the lime sulphur 
spray. The rate to use is about one 
pound can of lye fof every six or seven 
gallons of spray. Caution should be 
practiced, however, not to- spray. ex- 
cept when the trees are perfectly dor- 
mant. If the buds start to open at 
growth develops and strong lye is 
used, it will burn the foliage pi irene | 
and this spray must not ‘be 
except as a dormant spray. 
off the. moss ‘quite readily, seems to 


soften the vttedi canna ° 


bright appearance, = . 


amen % 
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apple orchard of five thousand trees 
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a YORK Ms FRUIT FARMS. 
largest incomes. Best markets. 

| eed Richest soils. Shemeete ' 
talog:free. Buffalo Farm Exchange, B 


FLORIDA PECAN GROVE FOR SA 
acres, trees 15 years old. Excellent ¢ 

Good varieties: Near county seat. 

fea acre. Simpson Orchard Company, 
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500, Finest stock, income $16, OF 
A A, W. Blanchard, Beloit, Wis, 























POULTRY AND CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS AND EGGS OF HIGH 8 
layers, Single Comb White and Black 
Anconas and Barred Rocks, Very B 

Catalog Free. Van 

Grove, Wisconsin. "a3 

DAY *OLD OHICKS FOR SA 
hatched. gr 4 chicks, -Thousands per 

at low prices. Circular free. Old Hone 

ery, Dept. G, New Washington, 0. ; 

OCHICKS—GREAT 4 BIG ILLUSTRATED | 

free. Bet chicks for less money 

fort Hatchery,, Windsor, Mo. t 

DARK. CORNISH, rag BRAHMAS, 
Black Giants. Large vigorous ua 

-White, Timberville, Va. 


TOBACCO _ 
KENTUOKY NAT SAL DAR : 
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cootntioe’' Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Ky. — 
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/1000 ROOMS 
Each with bath 
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00 Farm With |: 
‘Your Ford | 





A low-priced, High 
Quality Tire especially 
adapted to the require- 
ments of the farmer 


Tire has demonstrated 
its worth and quality 
in every section of the 
country and under all 
road and weather con- 


ditions. 
- It has a thick, anti- 
skid tread of specially 
toughened rubber and 
rut resisting side walls, 
This is the tire for 
Fords, Chevrolets and 
other popular light 
weight cars. 


Your dealer has it. 


Note: We also make the fa- 
mous Goodrich Silvertown Cord 
in the 30 x 34 size in clincher 


and straight side. 


B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 
Akron, Ohio 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


KEEP WELL ‘t.5 Gent irs 
Away 
The mechnical flushing out of the 
nasal ssages poh smth a 
and disease a 
the nose is the most Lae A 
of weg of infection into the 
PEMCO Nasal Spray is scribed 
by leading physicians. It prevents 
colds and clears the head and nose. 
PEMCO is a solution of menthol, ofl of eucalyptus 
and creosote in liquid petrolatum 
ial Off rPor 4 limited time only—we 
CF win send. a ONE DOLLAR bot- 
tle of PEMCO together with a famous oil ato- 
mizer valued at one dollar and a half for the 
small sum of $2.00, Send your order today. 


PROPHYLACTO MFG. CO., 6125S. Canal St., Chicago 


1 1000 GIBSON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $4.00 
seca Sst i ee Be 
in Donia ie ae oh a 
Gladioll, Catalog. : 
pbb R’S NURSERY, SAWYER, MICH. 
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Losing Money on Unclassi- 
fied Apples 
~ By Stanley Johnston 


Michigan Agricultura! College 


A FROIT grower during the past 
season shipped fifteen bushels of 
Fall Pippins to Chicago and upon. re- 
ceiving his returns found that he 
would have been money ahead to 
have’ left nine bushels at home. 
Usually a person expects that the 
more fruit they ship the more money 
they will make, and it seems strange 
indeed that a man should lose money 
because he did not let nine bushels 
stay away from the boat dock. 
Sounds as reasonable as two and two 
make three, 

This grower shipped six bushels of 
A grade and nine bushels of Unclassi- 
fied and the problem works out as 
follows: 

Unciassified. 
Salling. price 
ear ere $0.50 


per 
Expenses— 


A Grade. 
Selling price .$1.00 
Expenses— 

05 
06 
$0.56 
06 


Commission. 
Total 
Loss 


On the six bushels of A’s the 
grower had a net return of $2:34. On 
the nine bushels of Unclassified the 
grower had a loss of.$.54. If this 
grower had taken the nine bushels 
of unclassified apples to the cider 
mill. he could have sold them for $.30 
per hundredweight or a net return of 
$1.35. In selling them to the cider 
mill-he would have had no package 
to pay for, no labor of packing and 
none of the expense of selling. 

These figures were obtained from 


4 8..H. Wilson of the South Haven 


Steamship Co. In commenting on 
them Mr. Wilson remarked that many 
people would say: “Oh, well, the 
Steamship. company should worry, 
they .get their freight whether the 
bushel is Unclassified or A Grade.” 
Mr. Wilson was emphatic in stating 
that he would much rather see the 
higher grades of fruit shipped, be- 
cause as soon as the growers began 
to realize a loss-on their shipments 
they cut down on the quantity sent 
over to Chicago, On the other hand 
if the growers shipped the better 
grades and realized a profit the ship- 
ments kept up in a normal manner. 

Occasionally another erroneous 
idea is. expressed in regard to the 
amount of fruit handled by the com- 
mission men. As a rule the commis- 
sion men do not care to handle Un- 
classified fruit as their commission is 
so much smaller on each basket, 
They would much rather handle less 
baskets of high-grade fruit on a mar- 
ket that kept up than to have to 
handle a lot of Unclassified apples 
that would glut the market. and cause 
it to decline or become unsteady. 

This little, simple problem - in 
arithmetic should carry more signifi- 
eance than volumes of words in tell- 
ing us what to do with our Unclassi- 
fied apples. Once in a-while some 
Unclassified apples can be sold to a 
certain trade to advantage, but as a 
rule they should either be sent to the 
cider mill or dumped on the ground, 
whichever method seems to ve the 
best. 





Early Spray Checks Apple 
Aphids 


§ the days grow warmer and the 
A buds, begin to swell and show 
green at the tips,’ the apple aphids 
begin to hatch out and cluster on the 
buds, where they begin feeding on 
the tender green tissues, At this 
time the insects are much more sus- 
ceptible to spray applications than a 
little later when the apple foliage has 
advanced sufficiently to afford the 
aphids some protection, says the en- 
tomolegist at the New York. Agri- 
cult Experiment Station at Gene- 
va. Three-fourths of a pint. of- nieco- 
tine sulfate added to 1 
spray mixture. ae: 
tory control, says this 
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wherever introg: 
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wil not soften, run, nor melt, 
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th growth of tree. 


Especially recommended 

st: Climbing Cut Worms, 

BS eng Gyaterpillars. Canker 
Brown 


Calernlions oath Ania _ 


For Tree Surgery: Tree 1 ~~ 

loot is better an anything 
market. It will jutely 
Wounds and csv crotches of trees, 
ities, when noth- 


"Tare by America’s-leading 

Sold vo nearly all seed houses 
and many ware and drug 
stores. 


Send today for free illustrated 
booklet on Leaf-eating Insects. 


The $0 Thay.Comree 


_ Menetecturers of 
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BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week and ev 
hour in the y.” We are the World’ 
. Largest Producers, 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve popular breeds of best thcrobred 

stock obtainable. ag og 3 priced; alse 

QUALITY chicks from heavy laying 
cost. 


We deliver by parcel post anywhere east of the Rockies 

ban yeast br 3 095% safe arrival. 

Write nearest address, today, for catalog—F REE. 

Saag oe gre | ioe eran ga COMPANY 

Boston. - 184 Friend Street 
- + B33 Locust Street 

Cleveland Obie * : 1973 West 74th Street 

Chicago, Ill., Dept. «. 427 Bo. Dearborn Street 

(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


Fly Ribbond) 
Tree Tanglefoot 








order soot 
bash avery err oy 


CHICKS 


eae ae 
SUPERIOR 
We Leading 



































For Bigger Shipments and Bigger Profits 


PREPARE y your orchards for better fruit, earlier and 
larger yields, by blasting tree-holes with Dumorite, 
the new du Pont explosive. Dumorite thoroughly 
loosens and shatters the subsoil, making digging easy, 
assuring greater root penetration, full nourishment it and 
quicker maturity. 

Dumorite has approximitely the same strength as 40% 
dynamite, stick for stick, but you get 44 more sticks 

and headache. 


per dollar. ‘It is non-freezing 


non- 


Ask your dealer for Dumorite; he has it or can get it 
for you. Write us for free 110-page “‘Farmers’ Hand- 
book of Explosives” describing the latest methods of 
tree-planting, land-clearing and ditching. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 


Branch Offices: 
N. ¥.; Chicago, Illy 
ansas City, 
Portland, Ore.; 
cisco, Cal.; Scranton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; 


ton, Ww. Va: 


Pa.: 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Birmingham, Alea; Boston, Mass; Buffalo, 
Denver, Beg oo Shes a: Huntin 
New York, N ; Pittsburgh, 

° Mo: j Springfield, i: igen Fran- 
pokane, W. 


St. Louis, 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atiantic City, N. ay 


more per dollar. 
Blast your tree-holes with 


\NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


Send for This 
FREE BOOK 


Tells About 
Pruning and 
Pruning Saws 


Gives expert's knowledge of. advantages and 
methods of pruning for -best results: Shows 
complete line of the celebrated Atkins Prun- 
ing Saws. Edition limited—get YOUR copy 
today. Send your name and address to: 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., 


Dept. 1 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








}} Wea coat 





= Safeguard the Health™ 
of Your Family 


ENJOY MODERN CONVENIENCES 
BATH, TOILET, KITCHEN SINK IN THE HOME 


Perfection: 
feeee or be 





NON-FREEZING 


SRITE 








vided a. very thorough application is 
made, 
Spray from Ground 

In the Station Experiments, ade- 
quate control has been obtained only 
when the spray was applied from the 
ground and under the trees’ rather 
than ‘from the spray rig as is com-. 
monly done in New Lda! a orchards, 








U. 8. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS, $1,140-$2,300 
Men-women, 18 up. Steady work, Paid 
Common ed Influence 
unnecessary. List positions obtainable free. Write 
immediately, Franklin Institute, Dept. R-105, 
Rochester, N. Y, 
LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER WAN 
agents to sell complete 4 ¥ shirts direct to 
Exclusive Menieon ‘Mtiie 08 values. Free 


samples. » New York. 




















Amer 


This is due to the fact, say the Ste- 


tion workers, that the lower buds on 
the tree and the undersides of the 
twigs and branches are not thorough- 
ly covered with the spray when it is 
applied from the top of the spray 
tank. On the other hand, when spray- 
ing is done from the ground and when 
the operator moves about under the 
tree so as to insure wetting the un- 


1 derside of every twig and branch, the 


pests may be completely. wiped out.— 
N. Y. Agr’l Exp. Sta. 





Spring Time to Set Straw- 


berries 


6 Beir best time for setting out the 
strawberry bed is early spring as 
soon as the ground can be properly 
prepared, say the horticulturists at 
the New. York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 
planting is preferred because weather 
conditions are usually more favorable 
for a good start and because plants 
set in the spring come into bearing 
the next season, whereas plants set 
in the fall do not bear the following 
season but must be carried through 
two winters before fruiting begins. 


Matted Row System of Planting 


Several planting methods are fol- 
lowed by strawberry growers, but 
the Station fruit specialists find that 
the so-called matted row system re- 
quires: less labor and usually results 
in greater yields: than any other 
method of planting. By this method 
the plants are set in rows from 3 to 
4 feet apart with the plants from 18 
to 30 inches apart. in the row, de- 
pending on the variety. The plants 
are cultivated throughout the sum- 
mer and fall to keep down sweeds and 
to maintain a mellow soil, 


Good Varieties 


While the choice of varieties de- 
pends largely upon local conditions, 
the Station authorities recommend 
among others Beacon, Beder Wood, 
Dunlap, Howard No, 17, and Ozark for 
early varieties; Abington; Barrymore, 
Bliss, Boquet, Chesapeake, and Joe 
for mid-season varieties; and Brandy- 
wine, Gandy, Jessie, Late Stevens, 
Parker Earle, Sample, and William 
Belt for late varieties—N. Y. Agr’l 
Exp. Sta. 





Japanese Beetle 


Two or three years ago the Japan- 
ese beetle first appeared near 
Philadelphia. This insect is a native of 
Japan as the name indicates. It is a 
metallHe colored beetle, which prom- 
ises to become. one of the worst pests 
the American fruit and vegetable 
growers have to face. The insect is 


* spreading very rapidly, it is now cover- 


‘ing a large area in eastern Pénnsyl- 
van and New Jersey. It feeds on over 
200 host plants, feeding on both the 
foliage and the fruit. Up to the present 
time no method of control has been 
found. The insect _refuses to eat 
plants which have been sprayed with 
arsenic. It flies very rapidly and: 
unless it can be checked, it is only a 
question of time until this insect will 
spread over the entire United States. 
The greatest hope of control at this 
time seems to be to introduce para- 
sites. Investigations made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture show that this insect is not so 
serious in Japan as it seemingly is 
going to be in this country. This is 
due largely to the fact that there are’ 
parasites in Japan which tend to keep 
the beetle in check. The government 
is: now at work introducing various 
parasites with the hope that they can 
import enough of these and breed 
them in such large quantities that 
they will soon check the ravages of 
this beetle. Meanwhile, we miay find 
other methods of fighting it. 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
eo WOMEN, GIRLS. , BARN: DRESS aaa bE 
$35 w nai while earn- 
xperience unn Pg mar fe les- 
sone free, rite h ite immediately, , Beaaklin 
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Classified ‘Adve ar 





NURSERY 





“VICTORY PLANTS” 100 GIBSON OR Dum 
and 100 Eve 


Strawberry plants for 9, 


choice ey plants for $3.50, 25 came 
or 


Nursery, 


order ‘ot a 


o. . One 
with ev 
v. H. for $1 


Megas, Mich. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS— 


4 





in season. 
riasns guaranteed. 


Market, Succession 


set six weeks before hop 


nag will head four weeks earlier, he 
d —. Wakefiel 


con: 500 
“By ex 
* r 1.0000" Othe 
ice list. Safe 
Piedmont Plant Cempany, Albany, 








pg vet 
Plants, 


+ 
GROWN 


as ge gy N STRA 
No better 


$3.50 1,000 up. 


where, New Champion Ever-bearin, 


record, 


059. 
plants were set, $2.00 


express. 
Catalog. 


20 Logs = acre an 


one-y ar bo 
Kiger’s Warsery, Sawyer, ts 





Grows 8 to 5 ft. long, weighs 
A real ye of most luscious avon 


— as 


for S00 6 
ae Company, bat 


4 ips oo ai CLIMBING NEW GUINEA BUT 


The New Edible Ve ~e We 
to Hy re 
tr ge or money back. 

‘or $1, = No stamps. M 
» Pekin, I, 





NEW GLADIOLI—30 CEs (WILL BIOs 
this summer), pink, white, scarlet, yellow, erg 


son, rare 


directions, pos' 
over 100 beautifol varieties, 


orange, etc. 


+» With easy p 
tpaid. 


Tilustrated 
free. Howard 


purple, 
$1.00 


Gillet, New Lebanon, N, Y. 





STRAWBERRIES: STANDARD VARIETIES, 


per 1000, 
Gooseberries, 


-rants, 


Raspberries, Dewberries, Grapes, Gal 
Catalogue free. I 


Nursery, Three Oaks, Mich. 
WE OFFER HEREWITH—A NEW PH 


per Giant or King of Giants, 


freestone, 


— Peach Nursery, 4504 Olive 8t., 
0. 


Perfect 
Over pound weight, etc. Order toi 
Kansas City 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $3.00 PER 1,000, 


tory a 
learn. Ai 
Mich. 


yaluable illustrated book free, Youy 
ress Mayer’s Plant Nursery, 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS FOR SALN. $200 Pi 
dozen, parcel post. A. A, Hastman, Dexter, Mi 





LIMITED AMOUNT, KLONDIKE, 


MISSIONAR 


Gandy Strawberry ypiants. $2.25 thousand, 0, 


Mumforéd, 


Showell, 





HUBAM ane SWEET? CLOVER SEED. Roy W 


ead, 


Towa. 





STRAWBERRIES — Foy TS, 15 STANDARD 


ieties. 


Gandy, $4.25 


gags: $2.75 Chas. L. Gibson 
list now ready. Sa 
- Box 118, phe Mich, 


-HUC BERRIES—WORLD we 





der—Our Production—Third Year Demonst 


rs 
Write, 
Warren, 


Educational 


Increasing—Bearing Bushes pal 
Promoting Company, Iq 





STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY PLAN! 


Silver Medal varieties. 
Graton, Whitman, M 


Free catalogue, 
Mass. 





KIGER’'S NURSERY, SAWYER, MiCHIGA) 
Read our advertisement. on another page. 





KIGER'S 


Uiben 


PA 4 Strawberry Plants, 
ae 


NURSERY, SAWYDR, MICHIGAN 
best early, 


latest, $7.00; Dunlap, 


DAHLIASFWELVE ASSORTED KINDS 


colors, prepaid, one dollar. 


Cannas same 


W. BW. Severs, McLeansboro, Il. 





GRAPH GUTTINGS—THRIFTY CONCORDS § 


per . thousand, 
vines furnished each order. 
4 burg. Towa. 


Directions ad ye he a 
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EARN UP TO $400 MONTHLY, LIVING § 


paid in hotel work. Splendid op 


ties for trained men and eens op 


We have 


more than we can fill, 80,000 hotel 


tions to be filled the coming year. rainy 


at “home, 
Business 
oie $5 


MAKE 
Clows 


from. mill—for men, 
rae guaranteed. 
‘How to Start, 


Company, Desk’ 11, Philadelp “if 


DO YOU 


Send for free booklet 256, Stanii 
Training Inst., Carlton Court, Bull 


TO $50 WEEK. REPRESENT 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, 
women ae 
Prices -that win 

the poe eorge C 


WANT TO EARN WONEY IN 


Mog 


re time? ‘We have a wonderful offer to 
ambitious men and wonien; no previous exper! 


necessary; no money srewires: 


write toda) 


‘plans. slamb.. kmarions Products (o,, 8020 
ldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$1,6 00 
clerks. 


Write immediately. Faery Insti 


105, Roc 


2,300 YEAR 


BECOME RAILWAY MA 
examination. questions 1 


Spec: imed 
pte, Dept. 


hester, N. 





MAKB cae MILES WITHOUT A PUNE TU! 
Positive 


Use I 


— wont: Double tire 
new. 

Seoute wanted. 

cessories Co., 


leage, any # 
Use over and over again. Low 
Write for terms. 


__ B-908, cinnati, Ohio. 





ali, eet, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 % 


BP, _traveling or station: 
a Louis, immediately. 


<2 Lg ig rofits selling Gua 
sure success a se! 
Fvignt nak adentert wae 


to accept ‘Government Positior 
ary, write Mr. 0 


WANTED—“$10 A DAY OR MORE, 
shows. how you may. 


family, 
za ee © imme 


ORTU NITY OB Pp 

















T isn’t the size of a cow that determines her 
value. It’s the quantity of milk she produces 
and its butterfat content. 


It isn’t the thickness of the tread or the number 
of plies of fabric that determines the value of an 
automobile tire. It’s the quality of the materials 
and the skill and care that have gone into the 


making. 


Kelly-Springfield tires have so long had a rep- 
utation for giving their owners more than the 
expected mileage that it isn’t necessary to praise 


them here. 


This advertisement is simply a reminder that 
now 


It costs no more 


to buy a Kelly 














Now’s the Time to 
Spruce Up Around the Place— 


UILDINGS newly painted. Fences all fixed. And to 


complete the job—new roofs on house and barn. 


Spring is re-roofing time for American farmers. And by 
far the biggest part of the roofings they use bears the 
Barrett Label. For farmers are “roof-wise.” They know 
from experience that Barrett Roofings can be depended on. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company 
has been justly recognized as America’s leading manufac- 
turer of roofings and roofing materials. 


Described below are six styles of Barrett Roofings—four 
kinds of shingles and two of roll roofing. The shingles are 
durable, strongly fire-resistant; handsome enough for a fine 
mansion—economical enough for.a snug little cottage. The 
roll roofings are sturdy, easy to lay, low in price. Select the 
roofing you want from these six styles. 


Be sure the Barrett Label is on the roofing you buy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free _ 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn or other steep- 
roof building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid, 
and tells about each in detail. Also describes other useful 
Barrett Products that will save you money. 


ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic “Rubber’’ Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under-surface 
is protected by rot-proof ‘‘seal- 
back.” Tough, durable and low 
in price. Easy to lay. Nails and 
cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green or blue-black. Has rot- 
proof “seal- back.” Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings. 


40 Rector Street 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Base 
of best grade roofing-felt. Have 
rot-proof ‘“‘seal-back.’’ Mineral- 
surfaced in red, green or blue- 
black. When laid look exactly 
like individual shingles, Fire-re- 
sisting, durable. Need no paint- 
ing. Two sizes — 10 inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 4%inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, 
gives three-ply roof —the 10-inch 
gives Gun roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
Latest development in only 


shingles. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green or blue-black.’ Afford novel 


Ask your dealer or write us 


designs by interchanging red 
ers a with green, or red strips 
with blue-black. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Weatherproof, fire-resisting and 
need no painting. Mineral-sur- 
faced in red, green or blue-black. 
Base of best grade roofing-felt— 
have rot-proof“sealeback.” Size 8 
x 12% inches. Laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Identical in coloring, size and 
shape with Everlastic Single 
Shingles, but with extra heavy 
waterproofed base. “Giants” 
for strength and durability. 
Because of their rigidity, are 
often laid on top of ol roof. 


New York City 














To more than four million homes 


this book brings a saving 


This book is saving millions of dollars 
for the American people 


Are you using this Book? Is it sav- 
ing money for you and your family? 

Are you taking full advantage of the 
opportunity for saving it brings into 
your home? 

Do you consult this Book—this 
price guide—every week to find the 
lowest price for everything you buy? 

It will save you many dollars on 
your needs, on your family’s needs, if 
you use it. It will give you the lowest 
price on goods of standard quality— 
always. 


Millions Buy from this Book 
on Faith in the Name 
Montgomery Ward 


For Fifty Years, Montgomery Ward 
has been selling only goods of Stand- 
ard, Serviceable quality. The Amer- 
ican people have learned by fifty years’ 
experience that they can trust Ward’s 
and that Ward’s prices are as low as 
absolutely reliable goods can be 
bought. 

For Fifty Years, we have kept faith 
with the public. We never sacrifice 


quality to make a seemingly low 
price. We make no price baits by of- 
fering goods of inferior quality. We 
quote the lowest possible prices—but 
always on the kind of merchandise 
that stands examination and use. 


Buy from this Book— 
Use it Every Week 


This Book is of value to you only if 
you get the habit of using it every 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 hours 


Our new system of filling orders is now 
six months old. Six months’ successful 
operation enables us to say—Your Order 
will be shipped promptly; certainly in 
less than 48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most orders are 
now being shipped the same day they are 
received. 

With the lowest market prices, goods 
always of Ward Quality, and the most 
prompt and accurate service, it is true 
indeed that: “‘ Montgomery Ward & Co., 
the Oldest Mail Order House, is Today 
the Most Progressive.”’ 











week. It will save you money only if 
you use it. And, then it will bring 
into your home a great satisfaction 
and a large saving. 

It will bring you the advantage of 
always getting dependable goods. It 
will insure your getting prompt, cour- 
teous service. It will insure your al- 
ways buying at the lowest price. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is the 
oldest mail order house—the origina- 
tor of selling goods by mail. Yet, 
never in our Fifty Years’ history has 
this organization been so capable of 
serving you well, so filled with the 
spirit of youth, of progress and so alert 
to give you satisfactory service and 
lower and lower prices. 

Buy from this Book. Fill all your 
needs from this Book—everything for 
the Family, the Home and the Farm. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, 
the lowest price for dependable goods 
of standard quality. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 





Montgomery Ward & Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 








